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]* January, 1950, Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson admitted the 
bankruptcy of recent American pol- 
icy towards Spain, and declared that 
the United States Government favors 
restoration of full and normal diplo- 
matic relations with Spain. The 
United States, he said, will support 
any such move within the United 
Nations General Assembly. 

Recent visits to Spain by Govern- 
ment officials and prominent Ameri- 
cans reflect an overwhelming desire 
to normalize American relations with 
Madrid. A recent poll taken among 
thirty-five former United States 
diplomats resulted in an almost unan- 
imous opinion that an ambassador 
should be returned to Spain.’ This 
point of view is the result not only 
of a realization of Spain’s geopoliti- 





cal position and importance, but is 
also the result of recently discovered 
historical evidence—both of which 
have contributed to a more rational 
and complete understanding of the 
Spanish problem. 

Misunderstanding, misinformation 
and ignorance of Spanish politics and 
Spanish foreign policy since 1931, 
together with an emotional impulse 
of admiration for Soviet Russia and 
the Soviet point of view from 1942 
to very recently, have combined to 
create myths about Spain which are 
only slowly being dissipated. 

Since much of the strong feeling 
against the Spanish Government is 
linked with the belief that a demo- 
cratic Spanish republic was destroyed 
by Fascism, we must commence our 
investigation in 1931. In that year 


1The Tablet (Brooklyn, October 15, 1949). 


* Notre Dame, Indiana, June 24, 1950. 
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the Spanish republic came into being. 
The republican movement itself was 
originated by moderate Spaniards, 
such as Ortega y Gasset, Ramon de 
Ayala and Gregorio Maranon. These 
men, however, were gradually re- 
placed by revolutionaries with Soviet 
sympathies, such as Manuel Azana, 
Largo Caballero and Alvarez del 
Vayo. From 1931 to 1933 these ex- 
tremists largely guided the Spanish 
republic. 

The national election of 1933 was 
the first election held under the new 
constitution, and it reflected a revul- 
sion against the majority Socialist 
party which was becoming less evo- 
lutionary and more revolutionary. 
This was the only free election Spain 
has ever had. The parties of the Left 
won only 99 seats in the new Cortes, 
while those of the Center and Right 
together won 373. 


BuLiets INSTEAD OF BALLOTS 


Azana and Caballero, leaders of 
the defeated Left, then proceeded to 
use bullets, where they had failed 
with ballots. Working with Commu- 
nist leaders, they revolted against the 
Spanish republic in September, 1934.? 
The First Soviet republic of Spain 
was proclaimed, with its seat in Ovi- 
edo, Asturias. French and Russian 
ships landed arms and ammunition. 
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Currency and stamps were issued 
bearing the hammer and sickle in- 
signia.* With the rebellion of 1934, 
the Left lost every shred of moral 
authority to condemn the rebellion 
of 1936. And there can be little ques- 
tion as to who instigated the 1934 
revolt: this was Soviet intervention 
in Spain two years ahead of that of 
any other foreign power. The publi- 
cation Communist International de- 
clared on November 5, 1934: “The 
workers of Asturias fought for Soviet 
power under the leadership of the 
Communist party.” The report of the 
Seventh World Congress of the Com- 
intern (October, 1935) analyzed the 
Soviet failure and instructed the 
Spanish Representative Garcia as to 
future action. 

Having failed by revolution in 
1934, the Left, which had already 
shown its opposition to constitution- 
alism by resorting to force, prevailed 
upon President Zamora to dissolve 
the Cortes and call new elections for 
February, 1936. 

A dissolution at this time was un- 
constitutional since the leader of the 
strongest parliamentary bloc, Gil 
Robles, had not been given an oppor- 
tunity to form a new government. Yet 
the dissolution occurred, and _ the 
elections were held in an atmosphere 
of violence and hatred, largely en- 


2 Salvador de Madariaga, Spain (New York: Creative Age Press, 1943), pp. 330, 331. 
3, Allison Peers, The Spanish Tragedy (New York: Oxford University Press, 1936), 


p. 159. 
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gendered by newly organized Leftist 
militias, led by Largo Caballero, the 
self-styled Leriin of Spain. 

The Communist party, taking its 
cue from Georgi Dimitrov of the 
Comintern,* organized a_ so-called 
Popular Front, led by Azana and 
Caballero. The Popular Front lost the 
popular vote, polling 4,356,000 votes 
to 5,051,000 for the Right-Center 
coalition. Due to the peculiarities of 
the electoral system, however, it was 
still possible for the Left to have won 
a majority in the Cortes—which, in- 
deed, it claimed. While Caballero’s 
militia ruled Madrid, the Popular 
Front proclaimed itself the victor. 

We will perhaps never know how 
many seats it actually won, although 
there is the powerful testimony of 
former president Zamora that the 
Popular Front won but 200 of the 
472 Cortes seats.° Whatever be the 
exact number, the new Popular Front 
regime proceeded to unseat legally 
elected deputies of the Right and 
Center, and terrorized all opposition 
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in Madrid. Opposition political clubs 
and newspapers were destroyed; 
churches and churchgoers were phys- 
ically assaulted. 


MuRDER OF SOTELO 


As Winston Churchill wrote at the 
time: “The hideous series of nightly 
butcheries have robbed the Madrid 
government of the lineaments of civ- 
ilized power.”* By July, 1936, only 
two opposition deputies still had 
courage enough to speak out in par- 
liament. One of these, Calvo Sotelo, 
made a speech on July 7 protesting 
the reign of terror and the suspension 
of civil liberties. The Communist 
leader, Iburrari, then arose and 
shrieked: “That is your last speech, 
Senor Sotelo.” On the night of the 
12th the Government police arrived 
at Sotelo’s home, and although he 
had parliamentary immunity, they 
forced him into police lorry number 
seventeen; his body was dumped at 
one of Madrid’s outlying cemeteries 
in the early hours of the morning.’ 


4 The Soviet tactic of the united, or popular front “trojan horse” stratagem, was enun- 
ciated by Georgi Dimitrov in 1935. See his speech of August 20, 1935, at the Seventh 
World Congress of the Communist International (Seventh World Congress of the Com- 


munist International. Resolutions, p. 8.) 
5 Journal de Geneva, January 17, 1937. 
6 Evening Standard, January 17, 1937. 


7 De Madariaga, op. cit., p. 351. See also Sotelo’s speech in Congressional Record, 


No. 45, June 16, 1936, p. 1380. 
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The Government refused a request to 
investigate the murder, as well it 
might. 

Sotelo’s murder, promised by a 
Government deputy and carried out 
by the Government police, proved 
that there was no longer place for an 
opposition party, and that the Span- 
ish constitutional republic was dead. 
Sotelo’s death, coming as the cul- 
mination of unlimited violence and 
destruction instigated by Left, was 
the spark which touched off the Na- 
tionalist revolution, which began on 
the 17th. The army, the Carlists, the 
Falange, and most of the adherents 
of the Center and the Right joined 
the Nationalist legions of Generals 
Franco and Mola. Within a week half 
of Spain was in Nationalist hands— 
before the Nationalists received one 
iota of foreign aid.® 
_. The Soviets had failed to destroy 
the Spanish republic from without in 
1934, so they proceeded to destroy 
it from within, beginning in Febru- 
ary, 1936. In March and April, Rus- 
sian Communists began arriving in 
Spain; on May 16 the Soviet ambas- 
sador held a meeting with Comintern 
Representative Codoliva, del Vayo 
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and Caballero, to lay plans for the 
transformation of the Popular Front 
into an open Soviet dictatorship—pre- 
cisely as was done in Czechoslovakia 
twelve years later.® This transforma- 
tion process was largely achieved by 
the time of Sotelo’s murder in July.’ 


COMMUNIST BRIGADES 


In August, 1936, Pierre Cot, min- 
ister for air in the French Popular 
Front Government, arranged with 
André Malraux to send 100 fighter 
and bomber aircraft to his brethren 
in Spain. The Communist-led Inter- 
national Brigades poured into Spain 
in October in time to prevent Ma- 
drid from being liberated by the 
Spanish army of General Franco." 
Andres Nin, the Communist leader, 
could declare as early as September 
4, 1936: “The government no longer 
exists, we are the government.” 

Some evolutionary Socialists, like 
Indalecio Prieto, tried to remain in 
the government, but soon discovered 
that the Soviet military mission of 
General Goriev, together with Com- 
munist agent, del Vayo, were in 
charge of the government. 

We have the testimony of Salvador 


8 The beginning of the revolt is well described in J. Arraras, Francisco Franco (Mil- 
waukee: Bruce, 1938), pp. 154-200; also, in McNeill-Moss, Siege of the Alcazar (New 
York: Knopf, 1937), pp. 15-24. For comparison of Fascist and Soviet intervention, see 
de Madariaga, pp. 368, 369 and 471-474. See, also F. Theo Rogers, Spain: A Tragic 
Journey (New York: Macauley, 1937), pp. 25-47. 

See Arthur F. Lovejoy, World War in Spain (London: 1939), p. 176. 

10 See Gregorio Maranon’s statement in Revue de Paris, Dec. 15, 1937. 
11 Julian Zugazagoitia, Historia de la guerra de Espana, p. 111. 
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de Madariaga, the early republican 
leader and distinguished historian 
that “The chief agent of the Soviet 
trojan horse policy in Spain was Al- 
varez del Vayo—the stronger and 
more efficient for his remaining offi- 
cially a Socialist. His trips to Moscow 
began in 1930.”2* This is the same 
del Vayo who is today political editor 
for Nation magazine, which is so 
much in vogue in certain quarters. 
Recently discovered correspondence 
between Stalin and Caballero (one- 
time premier of the Popular Front 
regime), in addition to the damning 
testimony of the Socialist Prieto,” 
and republicans de Madariaga, de 
Ayala, Araquistain, and many others, 
proves beyond question of doubt that 
the Popular Front, or so-called Loy- 
alist regime, was nothing more than 
a frontier post of Soviet power on the 
Iberian peninsula. 

The Spanish army, backed pre- 
sumably by the anti-Popular Front 
majority of February, 1936, ulti- 
mately triumphed over the propo- 
nents of Soviet power. Among the 
notables who served Soviet foreign 
policy at this time were Georgi Dimi- 
trov (late dictator of Communist 
Bulgaria), André Marty (member of 
the present French politburo), Kle- 
ment Gottwald (present dictator of 
Communist Czechoslovakia), Luigi 
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Longo (number two Italian Commu- 
nist), Pietro Nenni (leader of the 
pro-Soviet Italian Socialists), and 
Tito Broz (dictator of Communist 
Yugoslavia). 

The war dragged on for three 
years; Soviet and Communist inter- 
vention, which had really begun in 
1934 in Oviedo, was partially offset 
by Italian and German aid to the Na- 
tionalists. However, it was the Span- 
ish armed forces, loyal to the memory 
of martyred Sotelo, who were ulti- 
mately responsible for the Nationalist 
victory over the Soviet-sponsored 
“Loyalists.” In March, 1939, the Na- 
tionalist regime officially became the 
Government of Spain, recognized as 
such by fifty-three states, beginning 
with Guatemala in November, 1936, 
and including the United States. 


U. S. AMBASSADOR’sS LETTER 


The American Government had 
normal diplomatic relations with 
Spain from 1939 to the beginning of 
1946. During the war, Spain was a 
neutral, and although it appeased the 
Axis with words, it favored the Allies 
with deeds. In the words of Carlton 
Hayes, wartime American ambassa- 
dor to Spain: 

. .. The Spanish foreign office, with 


the obvious approval of the head of the 
Spanish state, granted us more favor 


12. De Madariaga, op. cit., p. 368; see also Louis Araquistain’s statement in New York 


Times, May 19, 1939. 


13 De Madariaga, op. cit., pp. 471, 472; also Prieto’s How and Why I Left the Ministry 


of Defense (Paris, 1938). 
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than did any other neutral government, 
whether Sweden, Turkey, Switzerland, 
or Portugal. Not only did the Spanish 
Government pledge itself not to inter- 
fere in any way with our fateful land- 
ings and campaign in North Africa; 
not only did it assure us as early as 
February, 1943 that it would join us in 
the war if the Axis should attempt an 
invasion of Spain; not only did it per- 
mit us to use Spain as the base for 
invaluable espionage of Axis activities 
in France and the Mediterranean, it 
also accorded us important positive 
favors. It allowed us to get over 1,200 
American airmen safely across the 
peninsula, without any internment. It 
permitted the transit and exit of over 
25,000 members of the French resist- 
ance movement as reinforcements for 
the Allied armies in North Africa. It 
choked off export of strategic war ma- 
terials to Germany before any other 
neutral had done so. Spain, too, was 
the first country to conclude a perma- 
nent air agreement with us, and one 
whereby we were enabled to obtain 
landing rights for military as weil as 
civilian planes. 

In the light of all such facts, it is 
simply hypocritical to countenance the 
notion that Spain has been hostile to 
us and should therefore be treated as 
a pariah among the nations. It cer- 
tainly belies the solemn assurance which 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt gave 
to the head of the Spanish State in 
writing in November, 1942.14 

Added to this is the testimony of 


Winston Churchill who declared on 
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May 24, 1944, to the House of Com- 
mons: 


. . there is no doubt that if Spain 
had yielded to German blandishments 
and pressure (in November, 1942) our 
burdens would have been much heavier 
. .. the main credit is undoubtedly due 
to the Spanish resolve to keep out of 
the war. ... I shall always consider it 
service rendered at this time not only 
to the United Kingdom but to the cause 
of the United Nations.1® 

And finally, the words of President 
Roosevelt, as expressed in a letter to 
General Franco in November, 1942: 

. .. your nation and mine are friends 
in the best sense of the word and you 
and I are sincerely desirous of the con- 
tinuation of that friendship for our 


mutual good . . . Spain has nothing to 


fear from the United Nations.*¢ 

And yet these same United Nations 
sought, under Soviet pressure in 
1946, to prove that Spain was a threat 
to world peace. Russia and Poland 
volunteered the information that 
Spain was busy manufacturing 
atomic bombs. Since, however, no 
evidence was presented to substan- 
tiate these and other fantastic 
charges, the UN security council 
voted that Spain did not present a 
threat to world peace. The Soviet 
bloc then took the “Spanish ques- 
tion” to the general assembly, with 
the assistance of Secretary General 


14 From a letter written by Hayes on May 21, 1948, a copy of which is in possession 
of the author; in general see Hayes’ Wartime Mission to Spain (New York: Macmillan, 


1945). 


15 Parliamentary Debates (Hansard), May 24, 1944; New York Herald-Tribune, May 


25, 1944. 
16 Hayes, op. cit., p. 91. 
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Trygve Lie. There, in order to ap- 
pease the Soviets, it was decided to 
withdraw ambassadors from Madrid, 
although nobody knew just why, ex- 
cept that there was a hazy idea that 
Franco was a bad man, and that a 
democratic republic had been over- 
thrown by Fascism, of which Franco 
was supposedly a remnant. The fact 
that this UN action violated the UN 
charter, as pointed out by several 
Latin-American delegations, was ig- 
nored in the general rush to be espe- 
cially nice to the Soviet bloc. 


UN Favors REcocnition 


In 1947 the 1946 resolution was 
again introduced, with a view to 
reaffirming it. This time the resolu- 
tion failed to be carried, thus leaving 
the whole Spanish question open. 
Then in 1949, the general assembly 
voted 26-15 in favor of a Latin-Amer- 
ican resolution to restore full diplo- 
matic relations with Spain." Al- 
though falling barely short of the 
required two-thirds majority, it indi- 
cated that the majority UN sentiment 
favored the restoration of normal 
diplomatic contacts with Franco. On 
this basis many nations have returned 
their ambassadors to Madrid. These 
nations, and in addition an increas- 
ing number of Americans including 
the American Secretary of State, re- 
gard it as absurd that the United 
States has normal diplomatic ties 


——_—_ 


11 New York Times, May 17, 1949, p. 1. 
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with the Soviet dictatorship and with 
almost all the Soviet satellites, and 
yet not with Spain. 

The anti-Spain proponents, while 
waxing eloquent about the dangers 
of “Fascism,” now talk of having re- 
lations with Communist China, which 
has shown an utter disregard for 
international law in its violent treat- 
ment of American envoys. The 
United States is giving material help 
to Communist Yugoslavia, with an 
ambassador there. The United States 
invited the USSR and all the satellites 
into the Marshall Plan, and yet ex- 
cluded Spain—hypocritically declar- 
ing all the while that poverty, ill- 
health and economic depression knew 
no political boundaries. Communist 
Russia, Poland, the Ukraine, White 
Russia, Yugoslavia and China are 
today extended the economic health, 
commercial, and financial advantages 
of United Nations’ agencies; yet all 
these services are denied Spain. The 
UN does nothing about Soviet ag- 
gression in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
but bravely bans Spain from the 
World Health Organization and the 
International Postal Union, to men- 
tion but two. Because of pro-Soviet 
emotionalism in 1946, Spain is a 
pariah, and Spaniards suffer. Yet 
who threatens world peace? Who 
shot down unarmed American trans- 
port planes? Who imprisons and 
even executes American citizens? 
Certainly not Spain. 

We may fittingly turn for advice to 
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one of America’s greatest historians 
and scholars, who knows Spain so 
well as a result of being ambassador 
to Madrid from 1942 to 1945. In the 
words of Carlton Hayes: 

. I sincerely trust that we will re- 
verse our Spanish policy of the last 
three years. We should resume full 
and friendly diplomatic relations with 
Spain, and counsel our other friends in 
Western Europe to do likewise We 
should seek to cooperate with Spain 
commercially, economically and cultur- 
ally, and forswear any interference in 
its internal affairs. We should eventu- 
ally help to secure Spain’s admission to 
the United Nations or to any other 
world or regional organization which 
may supplant or supplement it. 

“For Spain is vital, as I see it, to 
American interests. The late war has 
abundantly demonstrated the great 
strategic importance of the Iberian 
peninsula for any war in which the 
United States, unhappily, may hence- 
forth be involved. Nor can the United 
States have enduring proper under- 
standing with Spanish America without 
proper understanding with Spain.”2® 

Our Secretary of State, along with 
many others, has cast aside a pri- 
marily Soviet-engendered emotional- 
ism about Spain, and has suggested 
we normalize our relations with Ma- 
drid—at least putting Spain on an 
equal plane with all other states, 
whether they be Communist, authori- 
tarian or democratic. 

A majority of the United Nations 
are now behind Acheson, and it can 
only be a matter of time before Spain 
is restored to the family of nations. 
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To sum up: 

1. The Spanish republic was not 
destroyed from without by Fascism; 
it was destroyed from within by Com- 
munism. 

2. The Nationalist revolution was 
a Spanish revolution against a mi- 
nority regime which had, for five 
months, lost every shred of legal 
authority. 

3. The Soviet Government and in- 
ternational Communism intervened 
in Spain two years before any other 
power (1934). 

4. The Nationalist government, by 
April, 1939, was recognized by fifty- 
three states, including the United 
States. 

5. Although the Spanish Govern- 
ment appeased the Axis with words 
during World War II, it did real 
service to the United Nations with 
deeds; witness the testimony of Carl- 
ton Hayes, Winston Churchill and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

6. To appease the Soviet bloc in 
1946, the UN general assembly sug- 
gested withdrawal of ambassadors 
from Madrid, although the security 
council admitted that Spain was no 
threat to world peace. 

7. In 1947, the 1946 resolution 
was defeated when it came up for re- 
affirmation by the General Assembly. 

8. In 1949 a majority of the UN 
voted to return ambassadors to Ma- 
drid, a move now supported by the 
United States Government. 


18 From his letter of May 21, 1948; see footnote 14. 
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9. If the United States has am- 
bassadors in Moscow, Warsaw, 
Prague and Belgrade, why not in 
Spain? 

10. If UN membership and facili- 
ties are open to the USSR and much 
of the Communist world, why not to 
Spain? 

11. Spain has scruplously ob- 
served all her international obliga- 
tions, while other states to whom we 
send ambassadors have not. 

12. Spain’s geopolitical position 
and importance are such that she can 
no longer be ignored and discrimi- 
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nated against on the basis of a largely 
pro-Soviet emotionalism—which can- 
not stand up under a searching inves- 
tigation of the facts. 

13. Our Government’s stated pol- 
icy is to extend full diplomatic recog- 
nition to all de facto governments 
which at the same time observe the 
normal amenities of international 
law. The Spanish Government fulfills 
these requirements—indeed it fulfills 
the second requirement far better 
than many governments to which we 
presently accredit United States am- 
bassadors. 


UN Comes to Life 


“There is one other lesson to be learned from these last tempestuous 
days: We know now that the United Nations has the capacity to act as a 
coalition of nations united in self-defense. The prestige of the UN had sunk 
to a low ebb in the five years since San Francisco—so low that it had 
almost ceased to be a significant factor in international dealings. When the 
Soviet delegates commenced their boycott on the issue of admitting Com- 
munist China, the tottering organization seemed to have sustained its final 
blow. Observers were convinced that complete paralysis had set in; ag- 
gressor nations could now act without fear of the reaction at Lake Success. 
The offensive in Korea was shrewdly timed to explode at a moment when 


the UN appeared to be at its last gasp. 


“And then the unexpected happened: the “dying” organization revived 
and assumed command in the crisis—revitalized precisely because the repre- 
sentatives of the Communist aggressor states were no longer present to 


obstruct. 


“The lesson of this is plain: the United Nations can live only as an 
alliance of free nations fighting for their freedom.”—David J. Dallin in 


Tue New Leaner, July 8, 1950. 















E RECENTLY ran across a par- 

ticularly obnoxious “upward 
and onward” ad in The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. Relating the ultimate but 
hard-won success of Cyrus Field who 
was responsible for laying the Atlantic 
Cable, the ad-writer waxed eloquent 
in the closing paragraphs. “The 
bright thread of Cyrus Field’s 
dream,” he wrote, “still reaches from 
America to the world. And among 
the messages it carries is this: There 
is a country where nothing is impos- 
sible. There is a country where boys 
and girls grow up believing that what- 
ever is worth doing can be done. And 
because they believe it, they make it 
true. And so will their children after 
them, as long as time lasts.” 
_ Between these lines shines the faith 
of a latter-day Horatio Alger in an 
ever-present American dream. Here 
is evidently a man who believes it 
possible to go from office boy to com- 
pany president in the short space of 
a man’s working life. Here is a man 
who believes, furthermore, that it’s 
“worth doing.” 

Maybe he is right. There certainly 
are men who “started at the bottom” 
and are now at “the top.” And look 
well at what the dream of success 
offers. The “successful man” has a 
comfortable income; he can afford to 


Myth of Horatio Alger 


Reprinted from TODAY* 


send his children to college; he “be- 
longs to the right clubs” and has “a 
high standing in the community.” In 
short, he has “arrived”; he is “made.” 
Of course, if he started with a 
handicap, if his parents were poor 
and he had to quit school to go to 
work, or if he earned his way through 
college, then he’s also a “self-made 
man.” Furthermore, if by chance he 
has outdistanced the pack and piled 
up a really large fortune, meanwhile 
leading “an exemplary life” and giv- 
ing large sums to “charity,” then he’s 
also “a very good and generous man,” 
and “no one will ever know how 
much good he’s done.” He will stand 
a living proof that “The American 
Way of Life” is no illusion. He will 
have demonstrated that this is, in- 
deed, “a country where nothing is 
impossible.” And will he be happy? 
Of course. That’s guaranteed. 
There is only one joker. This guar- 
antee of happiness is not like the 
“money-back guarantee” on a tube of 
shave cream. Suppose you follow the 
prescribed course of action and actu- 
ally do get to be company president. 
If you find that you are still not 
happy, you cannot get your life back 
to spend again. And how many of 
those who have reached “the top” are 
satisfied that the reality of material 


* 638 Deming Place, Chicago 14, Lll., March, 1950. 
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success is all they had thought it to 
be? We suggest that their number is 
small. 


DREAM OF SUCCESS 


But what of the man for whom the 
dream is quicksilver, forever eluding 
his grasp? We wonder how many 
there are who have chased the dream 
down the dreary years, only to find 
that their time is up before they have 
reached the goal. We wonder how 
many there are who, like Willie Lo- 
man in Death of a Salesman, are con- 
fused because, with time running out, 
the dream has not come true. Prob- 
ably the Willie Lomans are very few. 
Most people never stop to decide 
whether or not they are failures, and 
besides, success is a relative thing; 
most men settle for something less 
than millions. 

And yet, if they do stop to figure 
it out, the vast majority who are 
either comparative successes or com- 
parative failures (depending on the 
way you look at it) share one thing 
with Willie. With his dream of per- 
sonal success fading, the Salesman 
never thinks of the possibility that it 
might have been a phony dream. In- 
stead, he searches his own heart to 
discover why he’s failed. This is the 
real sadness of the Horatio Alger 
myth: those who do not hit the jack- 
pot never stop to consider how un- 
even were the odds at the start. In- 
variably, they turn inward, seeking a 
reason for their failure in what they 


MYTH OF HORATIO ALGER 
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consider their own inadequacies. 

Strangely enough, though faith in 
themselves may be shaken, faith in 
the dream never dies. 

It is the ad-writer’s last two sen- 
tences that really make us angry, how- 
ever, because they are designed to 
perpetuate the dream without admit- 
ting its defects. “And because [boys 
and girls} believe it, they make it 
true. And so will their children after 
them, as long as time lasts.” Some- 
how, this brings to mind a not-too-an- 
cient popular song which told us that 
“wishing will make it so.” If that 
were true, all the doubts would be dis- 
solved. For despite evidence to the 
contrary, Americans desperately want 
to believe that the dream of personal 
success is valid and its achievement 
satisfying. We’d like to think that 
Willie Loman and all the other fail- 
ures are lazy, weak or worthless men. 
We want to be assured that those who 
doubt the dream are malcontents 
grumbling at others’ good fortune be- 
cause they did not have “the stuff” 
to “make the grade” themselves. Be- 
cause we want to believe it, we hope 
that it is so. 

But reality tells us that the dream 
is empty because for most it will 
never come true, and because when 
it does come true, it leaves most of 
its possessors still unsatisfied. This 
means we have some re-thinking to 
do, since, figuratively at least, we are 
the “boys and girls” for whom the 
ad-writer spins out the dream anew. 
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We would do well to decide now 
whether or not we want to enter the 
race on those terms. If we do not 
make our decision, the world will 
make it for us. Like the words of the 
ad, the example of our friends and 
the teaching of our parents will tend 
to perpetuate the dream. Our par- 
ents will not advise us to seek mate- 
rial success at the expense of eternal 
happiness. What they will do is to 
advise us to “make our way in the 
world” and to try, at the same time, 
to achieve a balance between religion 
and life. They will do this because 
they love us, because they would like 
to spare us some of the sacrifices and 
hardships most of them had to under- 
go. And they will do it because, in 
their lifetime, achieving such a bal- 
ance was all a Christian was expected 
to do. But our world is not the same 
as theirs; we have been taught to see 
the Christian life as the life of an 
apostle. Merely balancing religion 
and life is no longer enough. 


Primary AIM IN LIFE 


We must find a way to tell them 
that our primary aim in life will be to 
seek to know the will of God, that 
we will ask that He show us where 
He wants us to serve Him in the 
world. For whatever field we enter 
is merely a place to bear witness to 
Him. Lawyer, doctor, businessman, 
housewife —these occupations are 
not ends in themselves, but means to 
serving others, and our primary end 
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in embracing any career should be, 
given our own talents and inclina- 
tions, to seek the best way to serve 
God and our fellow men. 

It seems vital that Catholic schools 
begin to consider this approach in 
guiding their students. Too many 
schools reverse the order: they teach 
the student only how to get ahead in 
his chosen profession, and how to 
stay out of serious sin in the process. 
If, however, we see our future work 
in terms of serving God and man, we 
begin to realize also that God’s will 
is to be considered before our own, 
that serving His creatures is inti- 
mately bound up with our personal 
salvation. 

The difference here is important 
because it is one of motivation— 
service replaces personal material 
success as the mainspring of life. No 
longer do we seek to live the Faith 
apart from our life in the world. 
Everyday plans are not separate from, 
but bound up with the spiritual life. 
Thus motivated, they can joyfully be 
brought to the Offertory of the Mass 
and placed on the altar, that they may 
be consecrated into actions worthy 
of a Christian and effective in his 
apostolate. 

A life of service may not bring 
much material reward, however, and 
it is here that we must somehow learn 
to trust in God. Almost anyone will 
say that this is the idealism of youth. 
“Older and wiser heads” will tells us: 
“Wait until you’re a little older. 
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You'll get over this starry-eyed atti- 
tude.” The Providence of God is not 
preached much in American churches. 
We are a people who have been 
taught to depend on our own re- 
sources; we call for God’s help only 
when our own plans fail. The saints 
were not so foolish; they had a 
sharper awareness of their own weak- 
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ness, a much more real notion of 
reality. 

Nor will a life of service necessar- 
ily bring happiness, as long as we 
think of happiness in terms of mate- 
rial pleasures and material security. 
We have to decide for ourselves what 
happiness is. And pray that our 
answers will be the right one. 
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The Novel 


“What is fiction? Should it not be the concentrated essence of reality, 
preserved and stored experience, to delight and nourish and fortify the 
consumer? When it has been through the process of genius, it emerges as 
strong wine, or perhaps liqueur brandy; more commonly, one may compare 
it to tinned food: and tinned food, as we all know, is of varying degrees of 
excellence. I can think of some literary canned snoek. However, we would 
agree that the novel can and should be a good and useful thing, opening for 


us new windows upon the wonders of God’s creation.”—Margaret Bellasis in 
Unitas, April, 1950. 


Church in China 


“At present, violent persecution has subsided, but harsh repressive 
measures are being employed. The wreckage of war, economic chaos and 
the task of reconstructing a shattered nation have diverted Red attention 
for the moment. Their immense land-grab will take years to digest, and the 
Chinese Communists are poorly equipped for the job ahead. Two years 
ago they were but a peasant army, outlawed and at bay in the rugged 
Shensi hills. Their swift conquest of the mainland undoubtedly surprised 
them as much as it did the world. Equipped to destroy, they now find 
themselves ill-fitted to govern and construct. Soviet Russia has been quick 
to take advantage of the situation. ‘Advisers’ from the motherland are 
pouring into key cities. No one familiar with Kremlin tactics should feel 
surprised if the laurels were one day snatched from Mao’s brow.”—Alden J. 
Stevenson, S.J., in Jesuit Misstons, April, 1950. 











The Stockholm Petition 


AN EpITORIAL 


Reprinted from Worx* 


HY is the Stockholm Petition a delusion? Because it commits 

nobody to peace, or to the things that are necessary for the estab- 
lishing of peace. It is an instrument of psychological warfare, and 
nothing else. The names of important people who have been deluded by 
it do not change its character in the least. 

What came from Stockholm for world consumption was a “petition,” 
and not a “declaration.” 

It did not commit anyone to a plan for the international control of 
atomic energy such as the United States has proposed. 

It committed no one to work for economic and social justice—with- 
out which peace is only an idle day dream. 

It committed no one to progressive and universal disarmament. 

It committed no one to a support of the United Nations. 

It did not insist upon the evacuation of the occupied countries of 
Eastern Europe. 

It did not declare the necessity for a committee of inquiry on Soviet 
concentration camps. 

It did not even declare that the instigators of the Petition were 
- against aggression, with atomic weapons. They were petitioning those 
who had a stock-pile of atomic weapons not to disturb the peace of the 
world. They hoped to create the impression that only the Western na- 
tions who had the atomic weapons could become aggressors against the 
peace. They hoped to cover up their own aggression. 

Now, we are for a genuine peace movement. But we are not for such 
delusions as the Stockholm Petition. 

We are for peace. But we are not for peace at any price. We are 
not for a peace movement that says that we cannot or will not go to the 
defense of a country that is unjustly attacked. We are not for a peace 
movement that acts as a camouflage for Russian aggression in Korea 
today, and the Russian aggression tomorrow wherever the Kremlin 
decides to move. 

We are for peace. But we are not convinced that Russia will refuse 
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to use atom bombs against us when she feels she has strength superior 
to ours. At the same time we do not believe that the answer to that doubt 
is to use atom bombs against Russia. 

We believe that the answer lies in preparedness and vigilance. 

We believe that it lies in unceasing efforts in the United Nations to 
work for peace, and to arrive at the control of atomic energy through 
world-wide agreement and policing. 

We believe that it lies in prayer and penance because without them 
some devils will not be driven out and because the devil has too much 
control over each of us. 


For Political Candidates 


“There is one thing you can do, dear Mr. Candidate. You can decide to become 
a leader instead of a follower. You can begin to tell us, the People what we ought 
to hear, not what we want to hear. You can awaken in our dormant souls the half- 
forgotten truth that life is paid for with labor and self-denial. You can remind us 
that we have a debt we owe our country and that this debt is only inferior to the 
debt we owe God and our parents. You can arouse us to the realization that the 
only safe basis for liberty is religion; that our rights are not of human origin, 
but of Divine origin, and that men can escape being slaves to other men only 
when they believe in God and serve Him. 

“If you do that, you can forget the menace of the Revolution from without 
and from within. If you raise a ringing cry of true leadership that penetrates our 
consciences and forges our wills into a common conviction of duty and right, then 
you will probably be elected and find a place in American history that will put 
you among the greatest men we have ever had. Then, if we do have to fight for 
our institutions, we can have some confidence that we were not licked before we 
began to fight because of a sickly moral paralysis that caused our arms to fall 
from our hands.”—Wilfrid Parsons, S.J. in Cotumpta, September, 1940. 
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Britain’s Report on Population 


C. J. WooLLen 






Reprinted from Tue Homitetic AND PastoraL Review* 


Sa Victorian age, though puri- 
tan in outlook, subscribed to 
certain sound moral ideals which 
were its heritage from the ages of 
Faith. Fifty years ago, the people of 
Britain would have been shocked to 
read or hear of official governmental 
approval of the practice of birth- 
control. But today the recently issued 
Report of the Royal Commission on 
Population can openly state: 


We agree with the view that there is 
nothing inherently wrong in the use of 
mechanical methods of contraception. 
Our survey of the history of family 
limitation leaves us in no doubt that, if 
these methods were not available, other 
means would be used, and some of them 
(e.g., criminal abortion, the prevalence 
of which is even now distressingly high) 
are very undesirable. There is no pros- 
‘pect that men and women, having ac- 
quired control over the number of chil- 
dren they will have, will abandon it. 
Nor is it desirable that they should. 
The spread of contraceptive knowledge 
. . . has been one of the conditions of 
the great social advances that have been 
made since the 19th century. . . . Con- 
trol by men and women over the num- 
bers of their children is one of the first 
conditions of their own and the com- 
munity’s welfare, and in our view me- 
chanical and chemical methods of con- 
traception have to be accepted as part 
of the modern means, however imper- 
fect, by which it can be exercised. 


*53 Park Place, New 





There may be some slight conso- 
lation for this appalling confession of 
moral bankruptcy in the fact that the 
signatories to the Report do not go 
so far as to approve of artificial in- 
semination. They say: “The subject 
raises serious moral, legal and pro- 
fessional questions which we do not 
think it our business to discuss in this 
report.” It could have been hoped 
that the mention of moral objections 
might have sufficed; that, if the prac- 
tice were recognized as the abomina- 
tion it is, no other considerations 
need have counted. One feels, more- 
ever, that, since birth control is re- 
garded as “one of the conditions of 
the great social advances that have 
been made since the 19th century,” 
it may be only a matter of time be- 
fore artificial insemination also is 
recognized in the same light. 

In another place, the Report comes 
to the conclusion “that the great ma- 
jority of married couples nowadays 
practise some form of birth control in 
order to limit their families.” It also 
says: “We have received no evidence 
from any quarter to the effect that 
family planning—or, as it has been 
called, voluntary parenthood—is re- 
garded as improper or that a married 
woman should conceive as often as 
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‘nature’ determines.” This may indi- 
cate insufficient evidence, or it may 
be testimony to the degeneracy of 
our times, for until recently it had 
been agreed that few married couples 
began the practice of birth preven- 
tion without a sense of shame. 

But on this question of “planning” 
the Report is contradictory. For it 
goes on to admit that “the only evi- 
dence on which a doubt on this point 
might arise in that of representatives 
of the Roman Catholic Church.” It 
quotes a written statement from 
“these witnesses,” which explains 
Catholic teaching on the necessity of 
self-control in marriage. It states that 
in oral evidence also the same wit- 
nesses explained that, “besides ab- 
stention, the use of the safe period 
was a legitimate method of controll- 
ing conception.” The Report admits 
that “it is true to say that the most 
important difference between the Ro- 
man Catholic and other witnesses re- 
lated to the use of mechanical and 
chemical means of controlling con- 
ception.” 

The Report denies that there is 
“any firm support for the view, put 
forward by medical representatives, of 
the Roman Catholic Church, that me- 
chanical or chemical methods may be 
harmful, physically and psychologi- 
cally, and may affect the capacity of 
women to bear children.” But against 
them it quotes only the Biological 
and Medical Committee on the ques- 
tion of fecundity. And even on this 
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there is the admission that “the sub- 
ject has certain intrinsic difficulties 
and needs further investigation.” 


ALLEGED REASONS FOR 
POPULATION DECLINE 


The Report mentions abortion as 
being extensively practised at the 
present time, but, strangely enough, 
cannot say with certainty that its prac- 
tice has increased over the period of 
the fall in the size of families. But 
the Commission is emphatic that de- 
cline in population is entirely due to 
deliberate limitation. It does not ac- 
cept the view that there may have 
been a loss of reproductive capacity. 
It says that “the theory of substan- 
tial decline in reproductive capacity 
is not only unsupported by direct 
evidence, it is not even very plausible 
a priori.” 

There is a short survey of various 
factors that have been held by some to 
have affected reproductive capacity. 
The increasing demands on nervous 
energy of modern competitive activity 
are discussed (“unnatural and un- 
healthy ways of life” in towns), while 
it is stated that the taking of hot baths 
and the use of artificial fertilizers on 
the land have been suggested as hav- 
ing an adverse effect on births. But, 
according to the Report, there is no 
proof that these are contributory 
causes. It maintains that, on the other 
hand, it would be possible to set 
against them other factors which 
should make for increased reproduc- 
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tive capacity—for instance, improve- 
ment in health standards and decrease 
and more effective cure of venereal 
disease. 

Contraception in England is traced 
back to 1822, when Francis Place 
advocated it in a book entitled Some 
Illustrations of the Principles of Pop- 
ulation. Later, in 1877, Charles 
Bradlaugh and Mrs. Annie Besant de- 
fied a law decision by having reprints 
made of an American book advocat- 
ing birth control—Dr. Charles Knowl- 
ton’s Fruits of Philosophy, which had 
first appeared in England forty- 
three years previously. From 1877 
onwards, publicity for contraceptive 
methods made rapid advance. It is 
estimated that the sales of Dr. Knowl- 
ton’s book reached 200,000 in three 
or four years, and that over a million 
pamphlets on contraception were sold 
in the country between 1876 and 
1891. 

There is the sad admission that the 
practice of birth prevention has re- 
sulted in numerous “accidental” 
births; “unwanted” children born to 
parents who had planned to have no 
further addition to their family. The 
Report places the proportion of these 
as high as 10 per cent, but even this 
ratio does not include the other many 
“accidental” conceptions to couples 
who had not “planned” for children 
at that particular time, but to whom 
children at some future time were not 
entirely “unwanted.” It is mentioned 
that in the city of Indianapolis, where 
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conditions are regarded as similar to 
those in Britain, the proportion of 
“unwanted” births in the absolute 
sense is estimated as high as 17 per 
cent. 


Economic IMPORTANCE OF THE 
FAMILY 


The decline of the economic impor- 
tance of the family is not overlooked. 
Before the industrial revolution, each 
child of the domestic handicraft and 
cottage agricultural class was an asset 
as a worker. Children contributed to 
the family income at a very early age. 
In the first part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury they also worked in factories and 
mines. But compulsory education en- 
sured that they should be maintained 
by their parents at first up to the age 
of ten but afterwards longer, as the 
school-leaving age was raised. Chil- 
dren, therefore, became an _ ever- 
increasing liability. 

Housing difficulties as a handicap 
to parenthood are summarized in a 
series of tables. Those demonstrating 
overcrowding are somewhat alarm- 
ing, especially when “overcrowding” 
is only officially recognized as such 
in the Report when “it is an urgent 
social problem threatening the health 
of the victims.” Moreover, in the fig- 
ures given, children from the ages of 
one to ten count as half a person, 
while those under one year do not 
count at all. 

Bearing in mind this method of 
estimating the number of “persons,” 
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it may be noted that families of 1 and 
144 are overcrowded to the extent of 
0.2 per cent of their number; those 
of 5 and 5} to the extent of 7.8 per 
cent; as many as 44.6 per cent of 
families containing 8 and 814 are 
overcrowded; while the figure for 9 
and over is 56.1 per cent. 

In a survey made in 1945 of 11,276 
sample households, it was discovered 
that 19 per cent of families of 4 had 
less than one room per person, 72 
percent of families of 6, and 93 per 
cent of families of 8. The average 
number of rooms per family in each 
of these examples was 4.58, 4.95, and 
5.09, respectively. 


STATISTICS ON THE GROWTH OF 
POPULATION 


There are some interesting statistics 
on population in general. That of 
Great Britain is given as 49,000,000 
against the 144 millions of the United 
States. It is pointed out that the popu- 
lation of Great Britain “has reached 
its present figure after two centuries 
and a half of rapid growth, involving 
a seven-fold increase,” and that it is in 
the last half-century that the growth 
in population has notably declined. 
To this decline there is a parallel in 
many other countries. 

The increase in the population of 
Europe from the years 1750 to 1900 
is given as 186 per cent, and that of 
North America as 6140 per cent. The 
vast difference between Continents is, 
of course, accounted for by immigra- 
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tion. Age groups in Great Britain 
are compared for the years 189] and 
1947, it being shown that, whereas 
in 1891 there were 14,974,000 of age 
nineteen and under, in 1947 the fig- 
ure was reduced to 13,672,000. 
There is a substantial increase in the 
higher age groups, those of age 60 
and over being enumerated as 
2,462,000 in 1891 and 7,343,000 in 
1947. 

Comparison between modern and 
Victorian times reveals that “the num- 
ber of children born per married cou- 
ple over the whole of their lives to- 
gether has not been more in modern 
times than about 40 per cent of the 
number born on the average to mar- 
ried couples of the Victorian age.” 
The average number of live births 
in a “completed family” (i.e., a fam- 
ily in which the wife has passed the 
child-bearing age) is given for vari- 
ous periods, the years in the earlier 
statistics being those of the birth of 
the women concerned. For 1841- 
1845 under this method the average 
was 5.71; for 1861-1865 it was 4.66. 
In a later Table, the averages are 
given against years representing the 
period of marriage. Thus, against the 
period 1900-1909, the average num- 
ber of births is 3.37; for 1925-1929 
it has decreased to 2.19, though it is 
pointed out that the last figure is 
partly provisional, since the families 
may not have been completed when 
the figures were obtained—in 1946. 

It is mentioned that there has been 
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a corresponding fall in the birth-rate 
in all West European countries. In 
France it began earlier, while in Hol- 
land the decrease has been much less 
than in countries close to it. 

Population statistics need to be pre- 
sented differently for the United 
States, Australia and New Zealand, 
because immigration has offset the 
decrease of births. This is true also 
to some extent of Canada and South 
Africa. A brief survey of other parts 
of the world is also made in the Re- 
port. 


POPULATION OF BRITAIN IN 
CATHOLIC TIMES 


In Britain, the growth of the popu- 
lation in the eighteenth century is said 
to have been about 50 per cent. But 
statistics relating to the centuries be- 
fore the year 1700 do not exist. The 
signatories to the Report, however, 
think it certain “that the rate of in- 
crease over the period 1086 to 1700 as 
a whole cannot have been anything 
like as rapid as between 1700 and 
1947,” and visualize probable periods 
of slow growth, stagnation or even 
decline. 

We have, of course, to remember 
the incidence of the Black Death in 
the fourteenth century, though the 
Catholic historian, Lingard, thinks 
that those who have placed the num- 
ber of victims at one-third or a half 
of the population have exaggerated. 
Nevertheless, the proportion must 
have been large. But it is interesting 
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to observe what William Cobbett, the 
British writer of well over a hundred 
years ago, had to say about popula- 
tion in England in the Middle Ages. 
Cobbett, though a Protesant, was a 
great defender of the Catholic Church 
against Protestant prejudice. In his 
History of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, he maintains that the population 
of Britain in medieval times was much 
greater than is generally supposed. 
He bases his argument on the num- 
ber and size of pre-Reformation 
churches and religious houses, rea- 
sons that these were built for use, and 
works out that, since parishoners at- 
tended them, England must have been 
actually more populous in Catholic 
times than it was at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. 

Cobbett complained that in the 
three first Protestant reigns thousands 
of parish churches were pulled down. 
Nevertheless even today the traveller 
in England is impressed by the large 
number of pre-Reformation churches 
throughout the land. Many are situ- 
ated in places of present slight popu- 
lation, and at short distances from 
one another. Although Cobbett’s sta- 
tistics may not always be accurate, 
yet there is much to be said for his 
contention, and many will be inclined 
to echo at least one of his questions: 
“What should men have built such 
large churches for?” 

The Royal Commission on Popula- 
tion is not concerned with such ques- 
tions as that, and looks at the present 
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and to the future more than at the 
past. And, in doing so, it records a 
comparatively recent check in the de- 
cline in population. This was in part 
due to the fact that after 1931 there 
were less people going out of the 
country and more people coming in. 
“Having lost over 500,000 people 
(net) by migration between 1921 
and 1931, Great Britain gained about 
the same number between 1931 and 
1939.” But aside from this reversal, 
there was an upward trend in births 
which began about 1937. Even so, 
the average annual births for the 
years 1943-1945 were still only 798,- 
000, against 866,000 for the years 
1922-1924; an increase over the latter 
period appeared only in 1946-1948, 
when the figures were 934,000. Of 
these, however, 54,000 were illegiti- 
mate births. The Report, nevertheless, 
makes much of this new trend, which 
it puts down in part to a larger num- 
ber of marriages and partly again to 
better social conditions. It remarks 
that “a rise in numbers of births simi- 
lar to that which has taken place in 
Great Britain has also occurred in 
many other countries of North West 
Europe and in overseas countries in 
the same stage of economic develop- 
ment.” 

The Report seems to give too little 
weight to the influence of the war on 
the temporary acceleration of births. 
It mentions that “the rate of child- 
bearing fell substantially between 
1939 and 1941; and then, between 
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1941 and 1944, rose to an even 
greater degree.” With large-scale 
separation of husbands from wives, 
we should expect a fall in birth-rate, 
but the separation was not so general 
as to be of great effect. On the other 
hand, there was direction of labor, 
under which young mothers without 
children were required to go into the 
services or take up some other form 
of war work. It is common knowledge 
that many young married women pre- 
ferred to brave the disadvantages of 
having a child or children rather than 
to be under such compulsion by the 
State. The Report, however, discounts 
the effect of this motive, saying that 
such women would probably have had 
children eventually, and that the re- 
sult of direction of labor was only in 
the acceleration of the first birth. 
That seems difficult to prove; we 
cannot get away from the fact of such 
births and their contribution towards 
a temporary increase in population. 
The Report, however, mentions that 
such a temporary increase was paral- 
leled in countries such as Sweden and 
Switzerland where there was no di- 
rection of labor. But it is possible 
that there are special explanations for 
that. There was always the possibility 
of such direction, and it may be that, 
as in England, pregnancy gave par- 
ticular privileges; the British expect- 
ant mother, for instance, had addi- 
tional rations in the more nourish- 
ing foods, and priority in the queue. 
The Report shows that, contrary to 
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general belief, there is no fear of a 
rapid move into a “world without 
children.” Over the next few years the 
population of primary school age 
(5-11) will, it is said, rise rapidly. 
The number of children in Britain un- 
der the age of 15 has come down from 
12.6 millions in 1911 only by 2.2 
millions in 1947, when it was thus 
10.4 millions. Nevertheless, natural 
increase of population would have 
told an entirely different story, and 
the anxiety of governments about the 
situation is sufficient proof that the 
outlook is gloomy and unhealthy. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 
HicHER BIRTHRATE 


Various suggestions are made for 
the encouragement of a higher birth- 
rate. One of them is a further read- 
justment of taxation, so that the in- 
come-tax payer with a family secures 
greater relief than at present. An- 
other proposal is that the govern- 
mental allowances for children under 
the Family Allowances Act should be 
increased from five to seven shillings 
($1.25-1.75) a week, and for children 
of eleven and over to ten shillings 
($2.50), a week, but with the exclu- 
sion of the youngest child. It must be 
noted that there is, in this suggestion, 
a disregard for the economic effects 
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of Family Allowances, which can be 
shown to be inflationary. 

Other suggestions include the pro- 
vision of domestic help for mothers, 
residential as well as more day nurse- 
ries, laundry service, holidays for 
mothers, and more children’s play- 
grounds. The National Health Service 
is applauded, and so is the teaching 
of home crafts at school. At the same 
time, “a wide development of sex 
education in schools” is regarded as 
a desirable factor in preparation for 
family life—a strange contradiction, 
since the fostering of greater parental 
responsibility is ostensibly being 
aimed at, and the home is naturally 
the place where such instruction 
should be given. 

In such suggestions are seen a lack 
of understanding that the future 
birth-rate hinges only on the restora- 
tion of a regard for morality. Ma- 
terial inducements to parenthood 
(however admirable in themselves) 
have succeeded nowhere in increasing 
the birth-rate; knowledge without 
training in self-discipline may be 
harmful and aggravate the problem. 
Only a return to the healthy observ- 
ance of natural and Christian moral 
precepts will save Britain, or any 
other nation in which race suicide is 
practised. 


“The exercise of perfection requires that a person do away with whatever 


can impede him from directing his 


consists the perfection of charity.”—St. Thomas Aquinas. 


affections wholly to God; for in this 
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The Liturgy: An Apostolate 
C. C. MartInbALe, S.J. 


Reprinted from Ornate FRaTRES* 


Lagi I used the phrase: 
“The liturgy can be a true 
‘apologetic,’ and ‘apostolic, ” and 
have kindly been asked to expand 
this. I can do so only in so general 
and personal a way as to seem, I 
fear, almost naive. 

The phrase ought to mean that what 
we see done in our churches should, 
as such, lead a non-Catholic who en- 
ters a church leave it more inclined 
than he was to become a Catholic. 
But does it? 

I say nothing, of course, about 
slovenly priests, irreverent altar- 
servers, or ill-behaved congregations. 
These act naturally as deterrents and 
most certainly will not help the liturgy 
to act “apostolically.” 

I venture here upon the mention of 
my earliest memories of the sight of 
Catholic worship (excluding those 
which were accidental and occurred 
when, as a child, I was e.g., in Italy 
—save just to mention that according 
to my elders I “couldn’t be kept out 
of churches”: what their mysterious 
attraction was, I don’t know, though 
I remember that it existed). My first 
impression was that everybody gab- 
bled, priests (probably because all 
foreign languages sound as if they 


were being talked fast), and congre- 
gations (presumably because they are 
most “vocal” when reciting the rosary 
which they usually do gabble). It 
remains that our priests sound me- 
chanical and over-rapid to Protest- 
ants; while (in England, at any rate) 
the parsonic voice and an emotional 
“rendering” of prayers have become 
a joke, and also offensive, because 
one feels “the man is putting on” in- 
tonations which are meant to imply 
that he is pious. Next, it took long 
before I understood when people were 
making the sign of the cross: I re- 
member, in a French church, when 
the priest was making the crosses over 
the chalice, that I honestly thought 
he was waving away flies. High Mass 
was quite unattractive to me because 
I could not understand why the priest 
and his attendants kept ‘ ‘ng for 
little walks’—to the middie; back 
again; sitting down; getting up. It 
seemed a meaningless restlessness. 
Finally, the missal seemed to me very 
patchy, inconsecutive—as indeed, 
given the great curtailment of its orig- 
inal form, in a sense it is. 

I never heard of any lectures in 
which the liturgy, as such, was ex- 
plained; and I expect that in those 


*The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn., January, 1950. 
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days there were none, and few enough 
books. Even books about doctrine 
seemed to me engaged in proving that 
someone else wes wrong, rather than 
exposing the Catholic faith as a mas- 
sive spiritual and also humane to- 
tality. Still, I could not rid myself 
of the fascination of what Browning 
called “the blessed mutter of the 
Mass.” 


MARRIAGES AND FUNERALS 


Referring, however, first, to litur- 
gical ceremonies to which non-Cath- 
olics often come, I think at once of 
marriages and funerals. I cannot say 
that I am in love with our marriage- 
ritual. The actual marriage-formulas 
insist very rightly on the contract: 
but no one now feels much enthu- 
siasm about Old Testament heroines. 
On the other hand, what an oppor- 
tunity, during his little address, for 
the priest to make it clear that it is 
not he who “marries” the bride and 
bridegroom, but that they marry one 
another—that they, not he, are the 
ministers of the sacrament! I have 
known this to be quite an illumination 
for non-Catholic guests, who had 
thought that the priest wanted to be 
the Big Man in all Catholic transac- 
tions. Here is a transaction both hu- 
man and humane, and also, Catholic. 
But this implies that it is on the oc- 
casion of the ceremony, rather than 
by means of the liturgy itself, that 
“visitors” may be enabled to see how 
high a thing is the sacrament of mar- 
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riage—higher, maybe, than is real- 
ized by many a Catholic even. Speak- 
ing with all humility, I feel as if the 
liturgy had here—perhaps only here 
—missed its chances. Much of the 
material used for the dedication of 
churches might have seemed in place 
here. 

The liturgy as connected with 
bodily death, on the other hand, is 
magnificent in its austerity. It leaves 
the people in no doubt but that what 
is being done is not for their consola- 
tion, but for the help of the soul which 
has passed out of this life. Here I 
may interpolate my wish that all “per- 
sonal” liturgical services might be 
in the vernacular. The prayers for the 
commendation of the soul are at once 
beautiful and consoling: those kneel- 
ing around surely cannot but feel 
hope and indeed assurance that the 
soul, so enveloped in the loving care 
of the whole Church on earth and in 
heaven, must enter into the joy of its 
Lord. And the Mass for the Dead, too, 
is gentle for the most part and com- 
forting, not least the second half of 
the Dies Irae: true, the offertory-verse 
is unusually dramatic, and speaks as 
if the soul were still in danger; but 
at least it prays for the soul, and does 
not address itself to the mourner as 
though, for the dead person, we must 
use the dreadful expression: “It’s all 
over” —“il s’est éteint.” 

Undoubtedly the imagination even 
of the faithful may need to be cor- 
rected: we may still be frightened by 
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the sight of a dead body—and even of 
churchyards! But that imagination 
seems to me sufficiently attended to 
in the little prayer that (in England 
at any raie) follows the absolutions 
or the funeral—it reminds us that “we 
shall all most certainly follow him.” 
And the many allusions to the “tre- 
mendous judgment” are balanced by 
the allusion to the sins which 
“through frailty he has committed.” 
We could hardly use our November 
sermons better than by taking the 
faithful, phrase by phrase, through 
the liturgy pro Defunctis, and any 
non-Catholic who was present could 
not possibly fail to be impressed by 
the seriousness with which the Church 
regards this life, and the lonely un- 
rehearsable act of dying, and the 
hereafter. 


CONFESSION 


Confession is a private affair; and 
absolution itself is whispered and 
probably the penitent is making his 
act of contrition. All the same, how 
lovely are those absolving words, and 
not least, the prayer that follows 
them: “Passio Domini. . .’ When the 
sacrament of repentance is being ex- 


_ plained to a convert, are those form- 


ulas made use of? They are an in- 
struction in themselves! And even 
if those words: “Quidquid boni 
feceris et mali sustinueris” refer 
primarily to the future, so as to “sac- 
ramentalize” it, can not the peni- 
tent trustfully look backwards, and 
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hope that God will make merciful 
use of such good as he may have done 
and what he has put up with, even 
though he had in no way given 
thought to God at the time? 


EXTREME UNCTION 


“Extreme unction”—the “last” of 
the “anointings” (others had been 
given in baptism and confirmation 
and perhaps in orders)—is also as 
a rule a fairly private ceremony: but 
it may need explaining to the faith- 
ful themselves, since I am sure that 
practically all of them think it is 
given only “in extremis” and ask you 
not to “frighten” the patient. Hospi- 
tal nurses often beg one not to men- 
tion it. I remember being called to 
a sick girl and was met at the door by 
her husband and his father who said 
that a very eminent doctor had just 
left, saying that she had not more 
than half an hour to live. I said I 
would give her the holy oils. They 
both cried out in horror: “It would 
scare her to death!” I said, perhaps 
brutally: “If she has no more than 
half an hour, ten minutes won’t make 
any difference.” She was delighted to 
have all that the Church could give 
her, and at once began to recover. 
(And also, I may say, had another 
very successful baby—her illness was 
due to a miscarriage. I asked her old 
Catholic nurse if she had at least tried 
to baptize the child which had been 
accessible. She said: “No; but I put a 
medal of St. Benedict under her pil- 
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low.” Well, one doesn’t know what 
may not be taken as baptism by de- 
sire. ) 


BaPTISM AND CONFIRMATION 


Baptism, however, is not seldom 
attended by non-Catholics, who are, 
not surprisingly, bewildered by many 
of its ceremonies. (I merely allude to 
a matter that used to be hotly dis- 
cussed—if the ceremonies are to be 
“supplied” after an actual baptism, 
ought all the pre-baptismal exorcisms 
to be used? The child already is the 
temple of the Holy Spirit and needs 
no such expulsions of the Evil One, 
in whatever sense he was there be- 
fore.) Now I frankly regret the dis- 
appearance of the “cult” of baptism 
which prevailed in many places long 
after medieval times. The white bap- 
tismal dress was a dress, and was pre- 
served: so was the candle. The bap- 
tismal anniversary was a great day— 
how many of us remember ours, 
though we expect others, too, to re- 
member our birthday? The child, as 
it grew older, was taken to see the 
font where it was baptized, and year 
by year the ceremonies would be 
more fully explained to it. Would that 
something of the sort were now prev- 
alent! And what a pity it is that on 
Holy Saturday practically no one can 
see the blessing of the font, or would 
understand it if they did see it! 

Confirmation is a Cinderella among 
sacraments, and a mysterious one at 
best: but at any rate it gives us the 
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chance of dwelling on the Holy Spirit 
of whom we speak so seldom. Per- 
haps part of the “instruction” of a 
convert might well include the sight 
of a sacrament being administered, 
and not just what can be learnt from 
a printed page. 


Hoty ORDERS 


Ordinations are rare events and 
carried out chiefly, perhaps, in semi- 
naries. Relatives will be present, but 
few others. If they are done in cathe- 
drals, well and good. The faithful in 
general can be present. But without 
definite explanation beforehand, the 
value of most of the ceremonies will 
be lost. And, as things are, much is 
“Jost” even for us priests. Who re- 
members his minor orders? It would 
of course be morally impossible for a 
bishop to administer each separately, 
after a considerable interval. Yet it 
might be quite valuable to soak one- 
self, e.g., for a month in the idea that 
one is an “acolyte.” The admonitions 
given in each piece of ritual are of 
lasting value. Of course, in practice, 
the use of these orders has faded out. 
Just anyone can ring a bell . . . there 
is no special Reader. All the same, it 
would be useful if we who do “read” 
should learn to do so intelligibly! 
audibly; and so as to make sense. We 
don’t always. More is “lost” than 
need be! 

It would take far too long to dis- 
cuss how the liturgy of Mass itself 
can be used “apostolically.” But what 
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we said above seems to hold good 
here especially, since Mass is our 
normal way of worship. Apart from 
“liturgical weeks” and so forth, we 
have found it very useful to explain, 
each Saturday evening (maybe for 
no more than a quarter of an hour), 
the Mass for next day. True, there 
may well be something forced and 
artificial about this, because the lit- 
urgy of Sunday Masses is undeni- 
ably rather “scrappy.” Perhaps the 
best method would be to find some 
“leading idea” (probably in the col- 
lect, since the gospel will anyhow be 
explained during the Sunday ser- 
mon), and then try to detect this in 
the various other prayers or versicles 
that compose the Mass, even though 
one may be able to make use of no 
more than an “applied” sense.’ But 
thus the faithful are helped to enter- 
tain their minds with one great idea, 
and not feel as if the Mass were made 
up merely of a number of discon- 
nected fragments. True, it is unlikely 
that enquirers would be present at 
such a talk; but the “apostolic” value 
of the missal need not be confined to 
them only! 

But surely the great exceptional 
ceremonies of the Church should be 
fully explained regularly—Candle- 
mas; Ash Wednesday; and of course 
those of Holy Week? I think that our 
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failure to do this ought really to be 
on our conscience. If the faithful 
come to them and make nothing of 
them—if the clergy themselves may 
well be too tired to put much heart 
into them or even genuinely do not 
appreciate them—have not those 
ceremonies become like so much dead 
wood which could be cut away and 
no harm done? As it is, how many 
even try to understand, e.g., the first 
reading on Good Friday or the proph- 
ecies on Holy Saturday? The dea- 
con, singing the Exsultet, must surely 
feel rather uncomfortable, and almost 
hyprocritical, when he asks that this 
church may echo with the “great 
voices of the people,” knowing all 
the while that there is not the slight- 
est chance of its doing so! What op- 
portunities alike of instruction and of 
devotion are lost by our maltreatment 
of those great liturgical offices! What 
treasures we have in our hands, 
which we do not ever try to use! What 
“talents,” wrapped in cloths and 
stored away in sacristies! 


RELIcs 


I will only allude to one or two 
smaller points. We are bound to have 
relics in our altar-stones. Therefore 
the Church prizes such things. But I 
fear that the cult of relics has almost 
died out amongst us. Yet domestic 


1 Most helpful for this purpose are Fr. Martindale’s own two small books on The 


tee of the Missal (Sheed & Ward), and more particularly Vol. I, The Sunday Col- 
ects.—Eb. 
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relics, so to say, are appreciated— 
what once belonged to a child or par- 
ent who has died. That is because 
the person was loved. And on the 
whole, most saints are not “persons” 
in our memory or _ imagination. 
Doubtless we cannot populate our 
heaven with an indefinite number of 
of saints: but our sense of the Church 
becomes much enfeebled if we know 
only one or two saints very well—St. 
Joseph, St. Therese of Lisieux, St. 
Anthony (and him we know, I fear, 
chiefly as a finder of things we have 
been careless enough to lose). At least 
we might make more of our name- 
saint, and become quite excited as the 
patronal festival of our parish-church 
draws near! 


CHURCH DECORATION 


It would be out of place to dwell 
here on the sheer decoration of 
churches: but at least we would like 
to see stencilling made an end of— 
the mechanical repetition of crowns, 
conventionalized lilies, monograms 
and so forth, which are there merely 
to fill up space and don’t mean any- 
thing. In medieval times the whole 
church became a lesson, and even as 
it is, in—let us hope—most churches, 
we could take a child on a little pil- 
grimage around the windows, the 
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shrines, and of course the sanctuary. 
I need not say that we ought to ex- 
clude all sham—sham marbles, sham 
jewels, sham lace—and that it is far 
better if possible to have some simple 
statue made by the hands of a man 
who is worshiping while working, 
rather than the horrible results of 
mass-production, cheaper though they 
be. One would like to think that we 
are returning to an appreciation of 
simplicity; but the pompous, ostenta- 
tious building beneath which the poor 
little St. Therese is smothered makes 
us doubt it. I know there has been a 
reaction against the “devotional” art 
(so to call it) of not long ago: but 
to invent new art forms because they 
are new makes them no better. If they 
are acts of worship well and good: 
they are meant for God: but the 
“prettification” of our churches is 
meant, not for God, but for the flatter- 
ing of those who enter them; and 
“modernist” art is meant to astonish 
them, or make them ask who the 
“artist” is, whereas his prayer should 
be to remain as anonymous as pos- 
sible. 

In the wider sense, then, the liturgy 
and what is allied to it can become 
really apostolic, that is, can convey 
the Christian message to all to whom 
it is made intelligible. 


“Christ died for East and West. His Divinity embraces East and West in one 
same uncreated love. As Man, He was born ‘a Jew by excellence of nature’ in the 





centre where East meets West.”—Jacques Maritain. 
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Papal Social Teaching in Business Education 


Louis J. Twomey, S.J. 


Director, Institute of Industrial Relations, Loyola University, 
New Orleans, La. 


T is manifestly impossible within 
the compass of this address to do 

more than merely sketch in briefest 
outline what should be, as I see it, 
our plans for a thorough-going orien- 
tation of our business education cur- 
ricula to the vision given us in the 
papal social encyclicals. 

Above everything else, I suggest 
that unless and until we build up in 
our students the proper attitudes 
toward economic and social life, all 
our other strivings will be more or 
less ineffectual. If we don’t give our 
students much more than expert 
training in know-how of business life, 
we should be honest enough with 
them and ourselves to lower the flag 
of Catholic education. For under 
those conditions we are not a Catho- 
lic institution, but merely a business 
school under Catholic proprietorship. 

In other words, however much fac- 
tual information about accounting, 
business law, personnel management, 
money and banking, etc. we may be 
able to impart, it will be largely 
without fruit from the Catholic view- 
point, if this factual information is 
not cast within and permeated by the 
atmosphere of Catholic social-eco- 
nomic teaching. To express the same 





Excerpt from a paper read at the 

Fifth National Convention of the 

Catholic Business Education As- 

sociation, New Orleans, La., April 
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thought in a different way: there is 
a vast difference between the Catholic 
business man and the business man 
who happens to be a Catholic. 

What, then, are the attitudes to 
which we refer? 

I believe they are basically two— 
the first negative, the second positive. 
First, we must rid ourselves and our 
students of an adherence to the phi- 
losophy of economic liberalism, lais- 
sez-faireism, monopolistic capitalism, 
rugged individualism, or call it what 
you will. Secondly, we must teach 
and work for the reconstruction of 
social order on the premises of the 
Quadragesimo Anno, namely, that 
there cannot be order in economic 
and social affairs, or in any other 
affairs for that matter, without or- 
ganization and there can be no or- 
ganization without an_ institutional 
framework within which the organi- 
zation can function. 
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To inculcate these two attitudes, as 
I see it, is essential to accepting Papal 
directives in our economic and social 
thought and action, and indispens- 
able in making Catholic business 
education Catholic. 

And now let us analyze these atti- 
tudes more closely. Exaggerated in- 
dividualism in the religious, political, 
economic and social thought and ac- 
tion of the West are all part of a 
pattern set by Martin Luther in the 
early 16th century. His religious in- 
dividualism gave the cue to Locke, 
Hobbes and Rousseau in applying 
individualism to politics. And Adam 
Smith accepting the same principle, 
published in 1776, The Wealth of 
Nations, the bible of economic indi- 
vidualism. The followers of Adam 
Smith refined his concept and suc- 
ceeded so in identifying self-interest 
as the driving force of economic 
activity with the so-called “Great 
American Way of Life” as to make 
this extreme individualistic principle 
almost synonymous with patriotism. 


Economic INDIVIDUALISM 


Very many Catholics, graduates of 
Catholic business schools among 
them, have been taken in by the glib 
preachments of economic liberalism. 
Apparently, they either do not know 
or close their minds to the fact that 
ultimately rugged individualism is 
the application of Protestant theol- 
ogy to economic life. Either they 
have never read or have completely 
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discounted Pius XI’s scorching con- 
demnation of what he calls “this evil 
individualistic spirit” (Q.A. No. 88). 
Pius XI lashes out against this spirit 
in words that should give pause to 
all advocates of economic individual- 
ism: 

Just as the unity of human society 
cannot be founded on an opposition of 
classes, so also the right ordering of 
economic life cannot be left to the free 
competition of forces. For from this 
source, as from a poisoned spring, have 
originated all the errors of individualist 
economic teaching (Ibid. No. 88). 

The Pope then gives the best de- 
scription of economic individualism 
I have ever seen: 

Destroying through forgetfullness or 
ignorance the social and moral char- 
acter of economic life, it held that econ- 
omic life must be considered and treated 
as altogether free from and independent 
of public authority, because in the mar- 
ket, i.e., in the free struggle of com- 
petitors, it would have a principle of 
self-direction which governs it much 
more perfectly than would the inter- 
vention of any created intellect (No. 
88). 

In No. 107 of this same encyclical 
Pius XI strikes out against the mo- 
nopolistic nature of economic lib- 
eralism: 

This concentration of power and 
might, the characteristic mark, as it 
were, of contemporary economic life, is 
the fruit that the unlimited freedom of 
struggle among competitors has of its 
own nature produced, and which lets 
only the strongest survive; and this is 
often the same as saying, those who 
fight the most violently, those who give 
least heed to their conscience. 
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And in No. 109, the Pope reaches 
the climax ‘of his indictment: 

Free competition has destroyed itself; 
economic dictatorship has supplanted 
the free market, unbridled ambition for 
power has likewise succeeded greed for 
gain; all economic life has become 
tragically hard, inexorable and cruel. 

In the light of the foregoing pas- 
sages Monsignor Sheen can say: 

... From an economic point of view 
alone, the Church is just as much op- 
posed to (monopolistic) capitalism as 
it is to communism.? 

And further on the Monsignor 
observes: 

Those who look to the Church in this 
hour of peril to pluck out of the fires 
the chestnuts of liberalism, secularism, 
materialism and monopolistic capitalism 
are doomed to disappointment. That 
plea sounds to the Church like the plea 
of the thief on the left side of the 
Savior, Who asked Our Lord to save 
him from the cross—not for virtue—but 
that he might go on with his ordinary 
life, which was the business of stealing 
(p. 81). 

Just where does all this leave us? 
It seems to me that we must first 
realize that we cannot defend, much 
less teach, economic theory and prac- 
tice according to the tradition of 
Adam Smith and his present-day 
followers: 

We can and we must, however, de- 
fend and teach a system of economic 
life which surrounds the institutions 
of private property and non-govern- 


1 Communism and the Conscience of the West, p. 81. 
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mental enterprise with socially re- 
sponsible leadership. We can and we 
must defend and teach that civil gov- 
ernment has certain rights and obli- 
gations in economic and social life 
and that not every governmental 
move in this area is a step toward 
socialism. 


Economic PowER 


We witness each day greater and 
greater concentrations of economic 
power and control in the hands of 
fewer and fewer men. I maintain that 
such phenomena result from a grave- 
ly false emphasis on the individualis- 
tic aspects of economic activity to 
the practical exclusion of regard for 
the equally important social aspects. 
That this tendency endangers private 
property and non-governmental en- 
terprise only the prejudiced can 
deny. We dare not become cynical 
about the institutions necessary to 
democratic economy. On the other 
hand, we cannot blink at the fact that 
there are millions in America and 
throughout the world who are becom- 
ing cynical about them. In such a 
condition the vast legions of those 
who are the victims of economic and 
social exploitation become easy prey 
to the damnably hypocritical decep- 
tions of Communism and Fascism. 

Some solution must be quickly 
found to arrest the totalitarian drift 
of our economy. And I suggest that 
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we have not far to go to find the 
solution. 

We must reject the “everybody for 
himself” approach to economic and 
social problems, as economic liberal- 
ism would have it. We must reject, 
also, totalitarianism as a solution to 
these problems. The former is a per- 
version of man’s individual nature, 
the latter of his social nature. Eco- 
nomically speaking, between the two 
there’s not much to choose. 

But we must accept the via media, 
the middle ground, completely con- 
sistent with Christian morality and 
with sound economic principles. This 
middle ground is clearly outlined for 
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us in the great papal social encycli- 
cals. I cannot see how we can acquit 
ourselves of our grave obligations as 
teachers and administrators in Cath- 
olic business schools, unless we see 
to it that the curricula is permeated 
with the spirit of the social principles 
and practices given us by the Popes. 
Undoubtedly, we have much ground 
to cover, much time to redeem before 
we can catch up with the Popes in 
their economic and social thinking. 
But to do just this, I am convinced, 
is our solemn duty. It is the most 
powerful contribution we can make 
to economic and social stability and 
thus to the cause of enduring peace. 


‘‘No Postponement” 


“Legislation, in Father LaFarge’s view of things, is indispensable for 











the protection of civil rights. We are not concerned with ‘a question of legis- 
lating people into virtue or out of prejudice, but of providing the proper 
deterrents for acts which are of themselves immoral and therefore danger- 
ous to the peace and welfare of the community.’ To be effective and prop- 
erly administered, however, laws must be accompanied by a wide program 
of public education. The public itself has to be trained into a sense of 
responsibility for the observance of civil rights. It would be foolish to 
consider the existence of an education program as enabling one thereby to 
dispense with properly framed laws, and to rely on education alone. Rather, 
sound civil rights legislation is a tremendous and necessary help in any 
attempt to school the public into awareness of their duties in justice toward 
their fellow man. As Father LaFarge puts it, ‘it is much easier to per- 
suade motorists to shun drunken driving if laws against combining the 
steering wheel with the brandy flasks are already on the books’.”—John J. 
O’Connor in INTERRACIAL Review, June, 1950. 
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Catholics and the Moslem World 
O. M. MarasHIAN 


Reprinted from the Sicn* 


thors Middle East, an area of high- 
tensioned conflict and traditional 
rivalries, is witnessing these days a 
phenomenon — increasing harmony 
between the Moslem and Catholic 
worlds. At a time when interests rise 
against interests, ideologies against 
ideologies, the rapprochement of two 
different faiths comes as a welcome 
sign in that troubled corner of the 
world. 

The establishment of diplomatic re- 
lations between the Vatican and Egypt 
in the summer of 1947 marked the 
beginning of postwar Catholic Mos- 
lem accord. Egypt’s youthful king re- 
quested to be represented with an en- 
voy at the Holy See; the Vatican 
gladly complied and sent an inter- 
nuncio to reside in Cairo. Egypt, the 
richest and most westernized of Arab 
nations, became the first Moslem 
country in history to have such rela- 
tions with the Holy See. A few 
months previous, Lebanon had simi- 
larly exchanged diplomatic repre- 
sentatives; but Lebanon, although a 
founding member of the Arab League, 
has a Christian majority, mostly East- 
ern Catholics. 

The attitude of the Catholic Church 


during the Palestine war is another 


indication of parallel interests be- 
tween the two groups. The Arabs 
were glad to see that the Catholic 
world was not pleased with Zionist 
tactics in Palestine. Zionist seizure of 
Catholic convents and schools often 
forced Catholics in Palestine and the 
Arab world to side with opponents of 
Zionism. Arabs greatly appreciated 
the Vatican’s help to the Arab refu- 
gees regardless of their faith. 

Although Moslem states were at 
first opposed to the internationaliza- 
tion of Jerusalem, they changed their 
minds, especially after the declara- 
tions of the Pope, and put up a strong 
fight in the U. N. General Assembly 
to pass the resolution. It was the 
united front of Moslem and Catholic 
countries that won the necessary votes 
to internationalize the Holy City. The 
only exception was King Abdullah of 
Jordan, whose personal ambitions to 
keep the Old City to himself have 
made him side with the Israelis. In 
this connection Azzam Pasha, secre- 
tary-general of the Arab League, de- 
clared (December 7): “We are grate- 
ful to His Holiness the Pope for every- 
thing he has done and continues to 
do for the internationalization of 
Jerusalem.” 


* Monastery Place, Union City, N. J., May, 1950. 
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While the rest of the world turned 
their backs on Spain, a vigorous op- 
ponent of Communism, Moslem states 
on the eastern end of the Mediter- 
ranean strengthened their ties by sign- 
ing trade and cultural agreements. 
King Abdullah of Jordan paid an offi- 
cial visit to General Franco this sum- 
mer, and King Farouk of Egypt has 
decided to establish an institute of re- 
search in Spain to study the onetime 
Arab civilization in that country. 

A few decades ago such improved 
relations would not have seemed prob- 
able. Today there is more readiness 
for mutual understanding and coop- 
eration, an emphasis on the similari- 
ties of each other’s beliefs. There is 
a willingness to shed some of the mis- 
conceptions and _ prejudices that 
Christians and Moslems have held 
against each other. Moslems, it 
should be noted, accept Mohammed 
not as their only prophet but as the 
last of the prophets; they do not 
deny the mission of Christ and be- 
lieve in the virgin birth, the miracles, 
the Ascension, the Revelations, in the 
resurrection of the dead, and the 
Judgment Day. They deny the cruci- 
fixion of Christ and the Holy Trinity. 
Of all the religions in the world, 
Islam is nearest to Christianity in 


belief. 


Analysts of the Middle East ascribe 
many reasons for the increasing Cath- 
olic-Moslem cooperation: the Mos- 
lems, especially the Arabs, newly 
emancipated and wanting to get some 
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place, have suddenly found themselves 
without friends both in the East and 
the West; that is why they have ap- 
proached the Vatican, knowing that 
any support from the Vatican means 
support from the Catholic nations of 
Europe and South America. 

On the other hand, analysts add, 
the Catholic Church is alarmed by the 
rising nationalism in the East and the 
decline of Christian colonial powers 
and, therefore, seeks to safeguard its 
widespread missions and Catholic mi- 
norities by finding a new modus 
vivendi in Moslem states. 

There may be truth in all this, but 
cause for such fears existed long ago. 
The truth is that the Vatican has come 
to realize the increasing importance 
of the Moslem world in world affairs, 
while most of the Moslem nations 
have been convinced that their salva- 
ition and progress can be achieved by 
turning westward. 


Fear ATHEISTIC MARXISM 


Present-day world problems have 
helped draw the two groups together. 
Both Catholics and Moslems realize 
the dangers of Communism and ma- 
terialism in the Middle East. Moslem 
political leaders are alarmed by the 
effects of Marxist doctrine on the 
ignorant masses, and spiritual leaders 
abhor the cynical atheism and ma- 
terialism that has come with Euro- 
pean ideas. 

The Communist threat to the Mid- 
dle East has increased in the last four 
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years. The Soviet Union has a com- 
mon frontier with three Moslem states 
— Turkey, Iran and Afghanistan — 
and watches with envy the oil-rich re- 
gions of Iran, Iraq and Saudi Arabia. 

Many believe that, after their halt 
in Europe and their victory in China, 
the Reds will concentrate on the Mid- 
dle East. Communism is outlawed in 
most Moslem countries, but that has 
not prevented underground cells from 
springing up in Egypt, Syria, Le- 
banon, Iraq and Iran. Extreme pov- 
erty and ignorance of the masses in 
this part of the world is a good breed- 
ing ground for just that kind of de- 
structive doctrine. But the Moslem 
peasant, poor as he may be, has not 
yet paid much heed to Marxism. This 
is due mainly to his steadfastness in 
God and his religion, which opposes 
all alien doctrines. 

Communism has had better luck 
with the workers and the intelligent- 
sia. The plight of Arab refugees from 
Palestine, now roaming the deserts 
and huddling in caves, has won new 
adherents to Communism. Commu- 
nist-inspired uprisings have been re- 
ported in refugee camps. It is sig- 
nificant that many of the underground 
Communist leaders in Moslem states 
are Christians and Jews. 

However great the need for co- 
operation between Islam and Cathol- 
icism, a reconciliation would not 
have been possible had both sides not 
had confidence in each other’s sin- 
cerity. Through their past achieve- 
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ments in the Middle East, Western 
and local Catholics have managed to 
be in the good graces of Moslem rul- 
ers—a rare feat due to the fact that 
the unhappy record of English and 
French colonialism has made the na- 
tives distrust anything that comes 
from Europe. Catholics had first to 
break such barriers of fanaticism and 
suspicion, which dated as far back as 
the Crusades. 

The long Turkish rule over the 
Middle East had brought more dis- 
sension between native Moslem and 
native Christian. The Turks divided 
the population to perpetuate their 
own rule and organized systematic 
persecution of Christians. 

In the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, however, a new kind of re- 
lationship started between the Catho- 
lic and Moslem worlds. Mohammed 
Ali, an Albanian Moslem serving 
with the Turkish Army in Egypt, 
helped defeat Napoleon, virtually 
brushed off Turkish rule from Egypt 
and Arabia, and set his mind to mak- 
ing Egypt a modern state. 

To do that, Mohammed Ali be- 
lieved he had to look to Europe and 
accept Western help. He sent student 
missions to France and Italy and in- 
vited scientists and scholars from 
these countries to come to Egypt and 
increase its resources and prestige. 
He also welcomed Catholic orders to 
establish missions, open schools and 
hospitals. 

At the invitation of Mohammed 
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Ali, an apostolic delegation for Egypt 

and Arabia was founded in Alexan- 
dria in 1839. The apostolic delegate 
is the personal envoy of the Holy See 
to the Catholic hierarchy of a coun- 
try and supervises missionary activi- 
ties. He does not have diplomatic 
standing. Egypt, center and bastion 
of Islamic thought and culture, was 
one of the first countries in the world 
to have such a delegation. Before 
that, only Syria (1762), Mesopotamia 
(1832) and Greece (1834) had apos- 
tolic delegations. 

The tolerance, insight and wisdom 
of Mohammed Ali gave Catholic mis- 
sions in Egypt the widest field of ac- 
tivity in the Moslem world. The pol- 
icy of the founder of modern Egypt 
has been continued by his successors. 
Today Egypt has a quarter of a mil- 
lion Catholics; Catholic missions there 
-maintain 200 schools with a student 
body of 50,000 made up of Catholics 
and non-Catholics. 

The number of Catholics in Le- 
banon is over half a million; in Syria, 
110,000; in Iraq, 68,000; in Jordan 
and Arab Palestine more than 100,- 
000. Most of these belong to the 
Eastern branch, the Uniate church. 

Even in remotest Arab villages, one 
can see Catholic missions complete 
with chapel, school and clinic. Insti- 
tutions like the Khoronfish Jesuit 
College of Cairo, St. Mark’s College 
of Alexandria, St. Joseph University 
in Beirut, Lebanon, and the American 
Jesuit school in Bagdad, Iraq, have 
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contributed a great deal to the cul- 
tural and scientific progress of these 
countries. 


A TrreELEss WorRKER 


One of the most tireless workers for 
Moslem-Catholic cooperation was the 
late Monsignor Arthur Hughes, who 
passed away last summer. As apos- 
tolic delegate to Egypt since 1942 and 
the first Papal internuncio to Egypt 
since 1947, Monsignor Hughes be- 
came one of the most 'oved foreign 
personalities in the Middle East. He 
was described as “the Englishman 
who made Catholic history in the Mos- 
lem world.” Born in London in 1902, 
Monsignor Hughes spent half his life 
in Africa as member of the Mission- 
aries of Our Lady of Africa, known 
as the White Fathers. 

“The bonds of friendship that unite 
the Holy See and Islam are not re- 
cent,” Monsignor Hughes declared 
when diplomatic relations with Egypt 
were under consideration, “but, in a 
world leaning heavily towards athe- 
ism, these bonds have to be strength- 
ened. It is encouraging to note that 
Islam, as well as Christianity, has an 
undying faith in God, is inspired by 
prayers, and teaches goodness and 
charity.” 

Through his efforts, Egypt’s diplo- 
matic relations with the Vatican be- 
came an early possibility. “Catholi- 
cism has a privileged position here,” 
said Monsignor Hughes. “Our priests 
go about freely in the streets in their 
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religious robes. Our nuns are wel- 
comed with great reverence. I may 
even say that our various religious 
orders are more respected over here 
than in some Christian countries.” 


CaTHOLIc RELIEF 


Another link in Catholic-Moslem 
friendship is Monsignor Georges Ha- 
kim, Archbishop of Haifa and of 
Galilee. Himself a displaced Arab 
from the Holy Land, Monsignor Ha- 
kim visited Europe after the Palestine 
campaign to mobilize help for the 
refugees. In Palestine and Lebanon 
he took personal charge of relief in 
certain areas and distributed supplies 
donated by Catholics all over the 
world to Moslem and Christian alike. 

The frequent appeals of the Holy 
Father and Catholic bishops in favor 
of the Arab refugees have assured 
these unfortunates that they are not 
friendless in the world. Catholic re- 
lief committees work side by side with 
Moslems and others in refugee camps. 
Ninety per cent of the refugees shel- 
tered and fed by Catholic relief are 
Moslem. 

Such demonstrations of good will 
and cooperation are helping dispel 
remaining sentiments of rivalry and 
distrust. 


It came as no surprise in the Mid- 
dle East when Fides, the agency repre- 
senting the views of the Congregation 
for the Propagation of the Faith, an- 
nounced in the Vatican (November 
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23): “The isolation of the Moslem 
world is coming to an end.” 

Noting a more receptive attitude on 
the part of Moslems, Fides wrote in 
its weekly bulletin: “This is precisely 
the place where Christianity and Is- 
lam can meet... . The possibility of 
a common front for God does not 
seem to be excluded.” 

The first official Moslem reaction 
to Fides’ comments came from Mr. 
Younes El-Bahry, secretary-general of 
the World Moslem Association in Eu- 
rope and Africa. Mr. El-Bahry said 
his association would work “hand in 
hand with the Catholic world to com- 
bat not only Communism, but all de- 
structive doctrines which aim at an- 
archy, nihilism and the degradation 
and negation of humanity.” 

Stressing the necessity of a com- 
mon front, Mr. El-Bahry suggested a 
conference of Catholic and Moslem 
representatives to co-ordinate their 
efforts and strengthen already exist- 
ing ties. 

Both Catholics and Moslems seem 
to have realized the importance of 
working together against a common 
enemy threatening all believers in 
God. Four hundred million Catholics 
and two hundred and fifty million 
Moslems in the world represent a re- 
markable force. 


The coming months may show what 
this combined front of religion will do 
against the aggressive forces of athe- 
ism and Communism. 









Christian Marriage 
J. I. Hocusan, S.J. 


Reprinted from THE CANADIAN MESSENGER OF THE SACRED HEART* 


a is a great deal of cynicism 
in the world today, and I for one 
don’t find that at all surprising. We 
are living in a supposedly Christian 
country that presumably believes in 
the existence of a personal God. When 
the man in the street looks around for 
evidence of such belief, small won- 
der that he becomes cynical. In the 
field of international relations, big 
business, management and _ labor, 
politics, the laws of God and the 
teachings of Christ are conspicuous 
chiefly by their absence. The casual 
observer of the behavior of all too 
many citizens in our Christian coun- 
tries would have a hard time per- 
suading himself that these people re- 
gard themselves as followers of Jesus 
Christ. Their moral code, or rather 
their lack of it, would lead one to be- 
lieve that they are of the opinion that 
there is no real difference between 
good and evil in the ethical sense, 
that sex morality is nothing more 
than the sublimation of a tribal taboo, 
and that the traditional concepts of 
marriage and the family are becom- 
ing as obsolete as the Model-T Ford. 

Christ would appear to be out- 
moded. But, whenever I hear people 
refer to Christ as a visionary, an 


impractical dreamer, I can draw only 
one conclusion. Those people have 
simply never read the Gospels, be- 
cause in them Our Lord emerges as 
the most practical man who ever 
lived. His teachings are as practical 
as they are timeless. But you can’t 
approach the Gospel teachings with 
the same attitude with which you 
would regard a well-stocked menu in 
a restaurant. You can’t say: “I'll take 
this, but I don’t want that. This I ac- 
cept, but that doesn’t appeal to me.” 

One of the doctrines of Christ 
which many who call themselves 
Christians find not at all palatable, 
and hence disregard, is His teaching 
on marriage. And yet it was Christ 
who restored woman to the place and 
dignity that God meant to be hers, 
not the plaything of man, but his 
companion, the queen of his home. 
By restoring marriage to its original 
condition, Christ cut across the essen- 
tial and root evil of pagan and Jewish 
society. “Every man,” He says, “who 
puts away his wife and marries an- 
other is an adulterer, and he too is 
an adulterer that marries a woman 
who has been put away” (Luke xvi, 
18). And St. Paul reechoes the teach- 
ing of his Master when he tells the 


*2 Dale Ave., Toronto 5, Ont., Canada, August, 1950. 
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Corinthians: “For those who have 
married already, the precept holds 
which is the Lord’s precept, not mine; 
the wife is not to leave her husband, 
(if she has left him, she must either 
remain unmarried, or go back to her 
own husband again), and the hus- 
band is not to put away his wife” (I 
Cor. vii (10-11). When Christ called 
divorce with remarriage adultery, 
even His disciples looked on that doc- 
trine as revolutionary—so_revolu- 
tionary in fact that they exclaimed: 
“If the case stands so between hus- 
band and wife, it is better not to 
marry at all!” 


A SACRAMENT 


However, what the disciples did 
not then understand was that Christ 
not only restored marriage to its 
primitive severity; He raised it to the 
dignity of a sacrament. He endowed 
the marriage contract with a sacra- 
mental force, and surrounded the 
married state with special helps and 
extraordinary actual graces. He ele- 
vated marriage to a position so sub- 
lime that it was to be for ever after 
the sign, the sacred symbol, of the 
supernatural, holy and everlasting 
union of Christ and His Church. 

That there is something intrinsi- 
cally sacred in the marriage contract 
is evidenced by the fact that all re- 
ligions, even the most corrupt, always 
have regarded it as such and sur- 
rounded it with religious rites and 
ceremonies. Nor is this surprising 
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when you consider that, among hu- 
man institutions, marriage is the old- 
est, since it owes its existence to God 
Himself. That is why Pius XI could 
write in his Encyclical Letter on 
Christian Marriage: 


Let it be repeated as an immutable and 
inviolable fundamental doctrine that 
matrimony was not instituted or re- 
stored by man but by God; not by 
man were the laws made to strengthen 
and confirm and elevate it, but by 
God, the Author of Nature, and by 
Christ our Lord, by Whom nature was 
redeemed. Hence these laws cannot 
be subject to any human decrees or to 
any contrary pact even of the spouses 
themselves. This is the doctrine of Holy 
Scripture, this is the constant tradition 
of the Universal Church . . . that God 
is the Author of the perpetual stability 
of the marriage bond, its unity and its 
firmness (Casti Connubii). 

It was only in those cultures where 
religion ceased to be a vitalizing 
force—such as Greece and Rome in 
their decline and ultimate fall—that 
marriage lost this sacred character 
and was regarded as a mere civil con- 
tract with about as much significance 
as buying or selling a house. During 
the sixteenth century some of the 
Reformation leaders did not hesitate 
to divest marriage of its sacred char- 
acter. One of them went so far as te 
classify marriage with the art of 
farming, barbering and cobbling! 
However, most non-Catholic Chris- 
tians will admit that marriage is in 
some sense—perhaps a very vague 
sense—sacred, though very few of 











them will grant that it is a sacrament. 


CANTICLE OF CANTICLES 


It is interesting to note that a 
sacred symbolism always has been 
attached to marriage. One entire 
book of the Old Testament, The 
Canticle of Canticles, in its literal 
sense is a collection of bridal songs 
that chant the love of bride and 
groom for each other; yet in its 
deeper sense it is God’s way of telling 
of His love for the human heart; in 
its even deeper sense it is God’s 
prophetic way of foretelling the love 
of His Son for His bride, the Church. 
God speaks of His relation with the 
chosen people as a marriage covenant 
and likens the sin of idolatry to the 
sin of adultery. The Fathers of the 
Church are fond of comparing the 
union of the divine and human na- 
‘tures in Christ to a marriage union. 
As St. Gregory the Great expresses 
it: “God the Father prepared the 
marriage of His Son when, in the 
womb of the Blessed Virgin, Divinity 
was joined to humanity in the per- 
son of Jesus Christ.” St. Augustine 
boldly yet reverently exclaims: “A 
nuptial union, the Word and the 
flesh, whose marriage-chamber was 
the womb of the Virgin.” 

However, the greatest symbolism 
of marriage is reserved for the most 
consoling of mysteries, the union be- 
tween Christ and His Church. It is 

from this symbolism that we learn 
that marriage is not merely a sacred 
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sign or symbol but an efficacious, 
operative sign or sacrament. Mar- 
riage between Christians is not 
merely a sign of God’s love for the 
human soul, of Christ’s sanctification 
of a member of His Mystical Body; 
marriage actually increases that love 
and deepens that sanctity. The reality 
of this truth, if not unequivocally 
proclaimed, is certainly strongly inti- 
mated by St. Paul in a famous pass- 
age of his letter to the Ephesians: 


Wives must obey their husbands as 
they would obey the Lord. The man is 
the head to which the woman’s body 
is united, just as Christ is the Head 
of the Church, He, the Saviour, on 
Whom the safety of his body depends; 
and women must owe obedience at 
all points to their husbands, as the 
Church does to Christ. You who are 
husbands must show love to your 
wives, as Christ showed love to the 
Church when He gave himself up on 
its behalf. He would hallow it, purify 
it by bathing it in the water to which 
His word gave life, He would summon 
it into His own presence, the Church 
in all its beauty, no stain, no wrinkle, 
no such disfigurement; it was to be 
holy, it was to be spotless. And that 
is how husband ought to love wife, 
as if she were his own body; in loving 
his wife a man is but loving himself. 
It is unheard of that a man should bear 
ill will to his own flesh and blood; 
no, he keeps it fed and warmed; and 
so it is with Christ and His Church; 
we are limbs of His body; flesh and 
bone, we belong to Him. That is why 
a man will leave his father and mother 
and will cling to his wife, and the 
two will become one flesh. Yes, tho 
words are a high mystery, and I ai 
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applying them here to Christ and His 
Church (Eph. v, 22-32). 

Man and wife, therefore, according 
to St. Paul, are one as Christ and the 
Church are one. These are indeed 
words of high mystery. The espousals 
by which Christ is joined to His Mys- 
tical Bride are realized only through 
grace; it is a union vitalized by 
divine love, vibrant with the super- 
natural life of grace. That is the 
ideal set before the Ephesians, an 
ideal that would be impossible of 
attainment unless the souls of hus- 
band and wife too were vibrant with 
divine charity, nor could that ideal 
ever be realized unless God should 
come to their aid with special super- 
natural helps when the need arose. 


CoNFER THE GirT OF GRACE 
oN EacH OTHER 


From the beginning the Church 
always has vindicated the sacramen- 
tal nature of Christian marriage. A 
valid marriage-contract between two 
Christians is by that very fact a sacra- 
ment and the ministers of this sacra- 
mental rite are the bride and groom 
themselves. Like all sacraments, mar- 
riage confers grace on the soul. It 
increases the supernatural life that 
was first received in Baptism, 
strengthened in Confirmation, recov- 
ered if lost in Penance, and nour- 
ished in the Eucharist. The first and 
infinitely best wedding-gift that bride 
and groom confer on each other is 
the gift of grace, because the first act 
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of marriage is not only an act of 
mutual love and surrender, it is also 
an act of mutual sanctification. Hus- 
bands and wives, when they stood 
before God’s holy altar on their wed- 
ding-day, their hands joined, each 
became a channel of grace through 
which a fuller sharing of the divine 
life of Christ was poured into the soul 
of the other. It was then that they 
were made one in Christ. It was 
Christ Who was the bond of union 
between them. By drawing them 
closer to Himself, He drew them 
closer to each other. And not only 
on their wedding-day, but every day 
of their lives, they remain channels 
of grace for each other. 

There you have the divine pattern 
of marriage—marriage as God and 
Christ meant it to be. Viewed in this 
light, the only true light, marriage is 
not only a very sacred thing, it is a 
very beautiful thing. It is a tremen- 
dously important thing because 
through it God has called men and 
women to sanctify one another and to 
cooperate with Him in the creation of 
His greatest masterpiece on earth, a 
human being. Every human being is 
born to be a child of God, to live for- 
ever with God in heaven. To husbands 
and wives, God has entrusted the 
task of peopling heaven. 

I would like to conclude this con- 
sideration by recalling one of the 
most appealingly human incidents in 
the life of our Divine Lord. It was 
the day when “a wedding took place 
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at Cana of Galilee, and the Mother 
of Jesus was there. Now Jesus too 
was invited to the marriage . . .” It 
is easy for us to picture Christ and 
His mother enjoying the simple 
gaiety of that celebration. But at a 
certain point in the festivities the 
ever watchful Mary sensed a seri- 
ous situation, a very awkward situa- 
tion where the bride and groom 
would be faced with the humiliating 
embarrassment of having the wine 
fail at the very height of the party. 
She prevailed on her Divine Son to 
work His first public miracle to pre- 
vent such embarrassment to the 
young couple. Those who witnessed 
what took place saw a tremendous 
miracle when ordinary water was 
changed into wine, and very good 
wine at that. But their human eyes 
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probably missed something far more 


significant. If it was at Cana that 
our Divine Lord elevated marriage 
to the dignity of a sacrament—and I 
like to follow the belief that it was 
then He took the pure white human 
love of this young couple and touch- 
ing it with the love of His Sacred 
Heart changed it into the red sacra- 
mental love that would last until 
death. Who this boy and girl were 
we do not know, but we can be sure 
that till their last day they looked 
back on their wedding and never for- 
got that Jesus and His Mother had 
been there. And the tremendous 
reality and the consoling truth is 
that at every Christian marriage since 
then He has been there and He will 
be present at the last Christian mar- 
riage recorded in time. 


Hoarders and Profiteers © 


“There has been deserved denunciation of the selfish individuals who 
rushed into the stores to buy up quantities of food and other goods which 
they thought might become scarce. These hoarders managed in some places 
to temporarily empty the shelves of sugar and other necessities, causing 
inconvenience to their neighbors. Since there are ample supplies in the 
hands of the wholesale distributors, the local shortages will be only tem- 


porary. 


But more greedy and disgraceful, even, than the grabbing of the hoard- 
ers, is the brazen profiteering practiced by some dealers, who raised prices 
on the goods being bought up. This is plain dishonesty; there had been no 
increase in cost to the retailer or to the wholesaler. It was just a matter 
of taking advantage of the situation to gouge the customers. That’s dirty 





business.”—PitrspurcH CaTHo.ic, July 27, 1950. 
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Editorials 





What Is Hoarding? 
OLICE action in Korea that has 


all the harsh realities of war and 
the fear of another world conflict 
has sent millions of Americans, who 
otherwise appear sane enough, on 
an insane raid of shops to store up 
quantities of food and apparel against 
lean days that they foresee in the 
future. These are the hoarders who 
trade their true Americanism for a 
mess of sugar and nylons. 

This abnormal buying naturally 
produces a shortage of certain com- 
modities and a sharp upswing in 
the price of what is left. There results 
a real hardship for families with 
limited purchasing power. In the 
U. S. we know that their name is 
legion. 

People blinded with selfishness can- 
not see that hoarding is bad eco- 
nomics. What is worse they do not 
perceive that it sins against charity 
and violates the laws of justice. It is 
cruelly pagan in origin and outlook. 
We are all close enough to the last 
war to sense that national security 
is based on the supreme sacrifices 
on the battlefield and countless major 
and minor sacrifices on the home- 
front. Clearly the welfare of the whole 
nation comes before that of indi- 
viduals. That is a stern philosophy, a 


philosophy of duty, but it is the only 
true one. 

It is clear from our stockpiles that 
there is no need for government ra- 
tioning. But hoarding can change this 
picture swiftly and then we shall 
have regimentation as the order of 
the day. If we must pay that price 
let us remember that hoarders 
exact it. 

This is a Christian nation. Our 
principles persuade us that hoarding 
is unpatriotic. They go further in the 
spiritual field by presenting the exam- 
ple of Christ, Who said: “Deny 
thyself, take up thy cross and follow 
Me.” That little sentence is the fear- 
ful condemnation of all who ply the 
wretched trade of hoarding —Catu- 
otic UNIVERSE BULLETIN, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Sept. 8, 1950. 


Attention Parents 


HE high standard of living en- 

joyed in this country and our 
ability to get things done more quick- 
ly and usually better than anyone else 
on earth has given rise not only to a 
certain complacency but also a feel- 
ing of general superiority. 

In typically human fashion, ma- 
terial advances are mistaken for 
improvements, and prosperity is 
accepted as a proof of excellence. 
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We point to our fat pay envelopes, 
take delight in our educational sys- 
tem and gloat over our amazing 
industrial development and say with 
something of a chip on our shoulders: 
“Let’s see you match that!” 

When thoughts such as these serve 
to inflate our personal and national 
egos, we should recall a few figures 
released by J. Edgar Hoover, Direc- 
tor of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. His presentation of the crime 
problem in America proves one 
thing beyond argument: that a rich 
nation is not necessarily a good 
nation. Or to put it differently, a coun- 
try can be materially strong and spiri- 
tually weak. 

Mr. Hoover reports that “in the 
files of the FBI are the fingerprints 
of more than 6,000,000 individuals 
who have been arrested for an 
offense more serious than a traffic 
violation. Fifty-two per cent of the 
fingerprints of persons arrested are 
identified as representing persons 
with previous records of law viola- 
tions. More than one-fifth of all arrest 
records received daily are of per- 
sons under 21 years of age.” 

Read that last sentence again. 
Even the most rabid supporter of 
American superiority must admit 
with the FBI Chief that “the crime 
problem is a youth problem.” If this 
is true, what has become of our 
vaunted educational system? And our 
American home life, what has be- 
come of that? 
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Mr. Hoover’s answer is not flatter- 
ing. “The American home,” he de- 
clares, “is no longer a center of life 
as it once was in our nation. It has 
too frequently ceased to wield its 
influence for good, and America is 
beginning to pay the price. The 
failure of the home, more often than 
not, is the chief cause of juvenile 
delinquency.” 

One does not have to be a genius 
to know that if our American homes 
have failed, it is because our Ameri- 
can parents have failed. Perhaps we 
would need less homes for delinquent 
children if we established a few for 
delinquent parents. 

There has been a change in par- 
ents and Mr. Hoover is quick to men- 
tion it. “Sewing circles,” he says, “are 
out, and bridge games, cocktail 
parties and beauty shops are in. The 
mothers of today go in for glamor 
instead of being mothers. Babies and 
small children are taken care of by 
jitterbugs who entertain their beaux 
while mother and father are out ’til 
midnight doing anything but taking 
care of their children.” That’s at least 
part of the story. 

Obviously, if the failure of the 
home is responsible for most juvenile 
delinquency, the solution of the 


crime problem lies in a restoration 
of the home to its former position 
of influence. Or, as Mr. Hoover puts 
it: “Every home in the nation must 
become a sentry post against its 
(crime’s) evils.” 
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He concludes with this observation: 
“The hope of the world lies in a re- 
turn to the faith of our fathers and a 
universal acceptance of the Supreme 
Being Who guides our destiny. The 
homes, the school and the church are 
inseparable in working for the goal 
of a crime-free world.” 

He might have added unless and 
until the teaching received in schools 
and churches is supported and exem- 
plified, not contradicted in the home, 
little hope of improvement need be 
entertained. That sort of leaves things 
up to the parents.—CaTHotic Licurt, 
Scranton, Pa., Sept. 7, 1950. 


Secret Societies and 
Secularistic Education 
HE Lutheran Church, Missouri 


Synod, at its national convention 
in Milwaukee, declared its mind on 
two important subjects in a way of 
great interest to Catholics. 

First, it served notice on its adher-- 
ents of the danger of secret societies 
and the incompatibility of member- 
ship in these and membership in the 
Lutheran Church. Many lodges, the 
church is saying in effect, are but a 
secularistic substitute for religion. 
They have a creed which denies or 
ignores the Holy Trinity, the Divin- 
ity of Christ, and the Atonement. 
This is completely and irreconcilably 
at variance with the doctrine of the 
Lutheran Church. To subscribe si- 
multaneously to the former and the 
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latter is impossible. Therefore, com- 
munion will be denied to those who 
belong to such lodges. And the 
church goes on to warn against Free- 
masonry’s absorption of the young. 
A similar stand has been taken by 
the Catholic Church for centuries. 
The reasons for it are the very same. 
Many fraternal organizations are not 
simply fraternal organizations; they 
are false religions. To give loyalty 
to one of these and also to Catholi- 
cism is an absurdity. Hence the 
Church’s ban on membership in such 
societies. The reasoning is logical 
and irrefutable. But it is customary 
to regard the Church’s attitude as nar- 
row and, indeed, unaccountable. It is 
significant, surely, that the Lutherans 
have adopted it as their own. 
Secondly, the convention went on 
record as saying that the separation 
of Church and State which is tradi- 
tional in America does not demand 
the exclusion of religion from the 
education of children. The State, 
declare the Lutherans, can be on 
“friendly terms with the Church with- 
out interfering with its functions or 
breaking down the distinction be- 
tween the two institutions. In fact, 
the State should cooperate with the 
Church wherever the welfare of the 
nation demands such cooperation.” 
The First Amendment of the Consti- 
tution, the Lutherans argue, merely 
prohibits the establishment of an offi- 
cial national church; it does not mean 
that the State is to be indifferent or 
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hostile to religion, nor does it prevent 
the State from cooperating with and 
befriending religion “on a non-pref- 
erential basis.” 

The Lutherans point out that a 
large number of American parents 
want their children to receive reli- 
gious instruction as a part of their 
schooling. This is blocked by a mi- 
nority which has managed to get its 
misinterpretation of the First Amend- 
ment adopted as official and final by 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States as currently constituted. “The 
children of religious parents may not 
receive religious education in connec- 
tion with the daily public school pro- 
gram,” the Lutherans observe. “The 
children of godless parents, however, 
are receiving at public expense the 
kind of education their parents want 
them to have.” And it might have 

- been added that this kind of educa- 
tion is forced on all others in these 
schools. 

The Lutherans urge the building 
and maintenance of parochial schools 
for the children of their sect. “While 
Christian parents should be willing to 
pay the expense involved in founding 
and maintaining Christian schools,” 
they say, “the State should give some 
consideration to the children who do 
not have the opportunity to attend 
such schools.” Evidently the Luther- 
ans would ask no assistance for chil- 
dren attending parochial schools. 
While we agree with them that the 
founding and maintaining of paro- 
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chial schools should be the financial 
responsibility of the members of the 
Church, we think that children at- 
tending them should not be deprived 
of benefits paid for by everyone alike 
but discriminatingly and unjustly 
withheld from some children. 

Here is proof that others than 
Catholics are beginning to recognize 
the error and injustice which has 
been foisted upon the nation by a 
few zealots for secularism. As the 
consequences of this trick become 
plainer and more general, the ranks 
of those objecting to it will increase 
and grow more articulate and active. 
The present bad situation is not irre- 
versible. It will be changed.—THeE 
CatHotic Transcript, Hartford, 
Conn., July 6, 1950. 


Contrasts in Quebec 


VERY summer thousands of 

Americans visit Quebec. And 
every year a lot of them. are struck 
by the contrast between the big 
churches and the little homes. They 
find a city-size church in a small 
village, a stone temple in a hamlet 
of log dwellings; and they conclude 
that the church must be very rich 
and the people very poor. They may 
even imply that it is the rich church 
that keeps the people poor. 

It is an axiom of travel that “he 
who would bring home the wealth 
of the Indies must carry the wealth 
of the Indies with him.” The tourist 
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must look at things with an open 
mind or he will interpret what he 
finds in terms of his own limited 
experience and environment. To do 
this is to be mistaken often. 

To begin with, people go to Quebec 
because it is really a foreign country. 
Every place else north of the Rio 
Grande is just another part of the 
United States, but Quebec is different. 
And people want something different 
for vacation. 

But, once there, they try to judge 
the ways and manners of the French 
provincial in the light of American 
standards. The large village churches 
and the humble habitant homes are 
examples of how wrong they can be. 

To understand the houses, visitors 
must remember many of them are 
very old, built by the ancestors of 
present owners and occupants and 
steeped in family traditions. Summer 
visitors know little of the deep snows 
and bitter cold of northern winters 
when small rooms are easier to heat, 
nearby barns and roads easier to 
reach. Often of rough stone or log 
structure, they are comfortable and 
well-furnished inside. 

More recently, due to straightened 
toads, many have built modern dwell- 
ings on new frontages. But these are 
seldom as substantial or artistic, and 
probably not as comfortable, as the 
old homesteads. 

To understand the churches, tour- 
ists have only to remember that each 
village boasts as a rule, but one. 
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Boasts, because it is the pride of 
its people, built by the gifts and 
actual labor of their fathers; one, 
because the Province is almost en- 
tirely Catholic. Each parish church 
must be big enough to serve the entire 
population of the village plus much 
of the surrounding countryside. 

Most U. S. small towns have from 
two to six churches of varying size 
and denomination, often supple- 
mented by a scattering of rural 
chapels round about. Their combined 
cost and capacity would make a good- 
sized cathedral. In Quebec they all 
have the one Faith and they need 
a big church for all to get in. And 
it probably saves them money at 
that, at least in staffing and general 
upkeep. 

Habitants, as the old Quebec set- 
tlers are called, love their homes 
and are proud of their churches. Fi- 
nancially, the parishioners are gen- 
erally comfortably fixed, the clergy 
usually poor. Both these conditions 
are in the French Catholic tradition. 

So the tourists, who like French 
Canada because it is so different, 
should not forget what it is that 
makes them like it. And not a little 
of its charm stems from the simple 
but strong Faith that has come down 
from the days of Champlain and 
Cartier when pioneers quarried the 
stone and hewed the pine to build 
their homes in the shadow of the 
house of God.—Catnotic Review, 
Baltimore, Md., Sept. 8, 1950. 
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Humani Generis 
His Houtness, Pore Pius XII 


ENCYCLICAL LETTER TO OUR VENERABLE BRETHREN, PATRIARCHS, 
PRIMATES, ARCHBISHOPS, BISHOPS AND OTHER LOCAL ORDINARIES 
ENJOYING PEACE AND COMMUNION WITH THE HOLY SEE, CONCERN- 
ING SOME FALSE OPINIONS WHICH THREATEN TO UNDERMINE THE 
FOUNDATIONS OF CATHOLIC DOCTRINE. 


Venerable Brethren, 
Greetings and apostolic benediction. 


INTRODUCTION 


ISAGREEMENT and error among men on moral and religious matters 

have always been a cause of profound sorrow to all good men, but 
above all to the true and loyal sons of the Church, especially today, when 
we see the principles of Christian culture being attacked on all sides. 

It is not surprising that such discord and error should always have 
existed outside the fold of Christ. For though, absolutely speaking, human 
reason by its own natural force and light can arrive at a true and certain 
knowledge of the one personal God, Who by His providence watches over 
and governs the world, and also of the natural law, which the Creator has 


. , written in our hearts, still there are not a few obstacles to prevent reason 


from making efficient and fruitful use of its natural ability. The truths 
that have to do with God and the relations between God and men completely 
surpass the sensible order and demand self-surrender and self-abnegation 
in order to be put into practice and to influence practical life. Now the 
human intellect, in gaining the knowledge of such truths, is hampered both 
by the activity of the senses and the imagination, and by evil passions 
arising from original sin. Hence men easily persuade themselves in such 
matters that what they do not wish to believe is false or at least doubtful. 
It is for this reason that Divine Revelation must be considered morally 
necessary so that those religious and moral truths which are not of their 
nature beyond the reach of reason in the present condition of the human 
race may be known with a firm certainty and with freedom from all error. 
Furthermore, the human intelligence sometimes experiences difficulties 
in forming a judgment about the credibility of the Catholic faith, notwith- 
standing the many wonderful external signs God has given, which are 
sufficient to prove with certitude by the unaided light of natural reason 
the divine origin of the Christian religion. For men can, whether from 
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prejudice or passion or bad faith, refuse and resist not only the evidence 
of external proofs that are available, but also divine inspiration. 


sa nnn eeermeomanns 
ei AIRED EEO 


A. MODERN ERRORS 


If anyone examines the state of affairs outside the Christian fold, he 
will easily discover the principal trends that not a few learned men are 
following. Some imprudently and indiscreetly hold that evolution, which 
has not been fully proved even in the domain of natural sciences, explains 
the origin of all things, and audaciously support the monistic and pantheistic 
opinion that the world is in continual evolution. Communists gladly sub- 
scribe to this opinion so that, when the souls of men have been deprived 
of every idea of God, they may the more efficaciously defend and propagate 
their dialectical materialism. 

The fictitious tenets of evolution, which repudiate all that is absolute, 
firm and immutable, have paved the way for the new erroneous philosophy 
which, opposing itself to idealism, immanentism and pragmatism, has 
assumed the name of existentialism, since it concerns itself only with the 
existence of individual things and neglects all consideration of their im- 
mutable essences. 

There is also a certain historicism which, giving value only to the events 
of man’s life, overthrows the foundation of all truth and absolute law in 
regard to philosophical speculations and especially to Christian dogmas. 

In all this confusion of opinion it is some consolation to us to see former 
adherents of rationalism today not uncommonly desiring to return to the 
fountain of divine truth, and to acknowledge and profess the word of God 
as contained in the Sacred Scripture as the foundation of all religious teach- 
ing. But at the same time it is a matter of regret that not a few of these, 
the more firmly they accept the word of God, so much the more diminish 
the value of human reason; and the more they exalt the authority of God 
the Revealer, the more severely do they spurn the teaching office of the 
Church, which has been instituted by Christ, Our Lord, to preserve and 
interpret Divine Revelation. 

This attitude is not only plainly at variance with Holy Scripture, but 
it is shown to be false by experience also. For often those who disagree 
with the True Church complain openly of their disagreement in matters 
of dogma and thus unwillingly bear witness to the necessity of a living 
teaching authority. 


B. ROLE OF PHILOSOPHERS AND THEOLOGIANS 


Now Catholic theologians and philosophers, whose grave duty it is 
to defend natural and supernatural truth and instill it in the hearts of men, 
cannot afford to ignore or neglect these more or less erroneous opinions. 
Rather they must come to understand these same theories well, both because 
diseases are not properly treated unless they are rightly diagnosed, and 
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because sometimes even in these false theories a certain amount of truth 
is contained, and, finally, because these theories provoke more subtle dis- 
cussion and evaluation of philosophical and theological truths. 

If philosophers and theologians strive merely to derive profit from the 
careful examination of these doctrines, there is no reason for an appeal 
to the teaching authority of the Church. However, although we know that 
Catholic teachers generally avoid these errors, it is apparent, however, that 
some today, as in apostolic times, desirous of novelty, and fearing to be 
considered ignorant of recent scientific findings, tend to withdraw from the 
sacred teaching authority and are accordingly in danger of gradually depart- 
ing from revealed truth and of drawing others along with them into error. 

Another danger is perceived which is all the more serious because it is 
more concealed beneath the mask of virtue. There are many who, deploring 
disagreement among men and intellectual confusion, through an imprudent 
zeal for souls, are urged by a great and ardent desire to do away with the 
barrier that divides good and honest men. These advocate an “eirenicism” 
according to which, by setting aside the questions which divide men, they 
aim not only at joining forces to repel the attacks of atheism, but also at 
reconciling their differences in dogma. 

And as in former times some questioned whether the traditional apolo- 
getics of the Church did not constitute an obstacle rather than a help to 
the winning of souls for Christ, so today some go as far as to question 
seriously whether theology and theological methods, such as with the 
approval of ecclesiastical authority are found in our schools, should not 
only be perfected, but also completely reformed, in order to promote the 
more efficacious propagation of the Kingdom of Christ everywhere through- 
out the world among men of every culture and religious opinion. 

Now if these only aimed at adapting ecclesiastical teaching and methods 
to modern conditions and requirements, through the introduction of some 
new system, there would be scarcely any reason for alarm. 

But some through enthusiasm for an imprudent “eirenicism” seem to 
consider as an obstacle to the restoration of fraternal union, tenets founded 
on the laws and principles given by Christ and the institutions founded by 
Him, which are the defense and support of the integrity of the Faith, and 
the removal of which would bring about not the union of all, but only 
their destruction. 

These new opinions, whether they originate from a reprehensible desire 
of novelty or from a laudable motive, are not always advanced in the same 
degree, with equal clarity nor in the same terms, nor always with the unani- 
mous agreement of their authors. Theories that today are put forward rather 
covertly by some, not without cautions and distinctions, tomorrow are openly 
and without moderation proclaimed by others more audacious. This causes 
scandal to many, especially among the young clergy, and is detrimental 
to ecclesiastical authority. 

Though they are more cautious in their published works, they are more 
open in their writings intended for private circulation and in conferences 
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and lectures. Moreover, these opinions are published not only among mem- 
bers of the clergy and in seminaries and religious institutions, but also 
among the laity, and especially among those who are engaged in teach- 
ing youth. 


1. Docmatic RELATIVISM 


In theology some want to reduce to a minimum the meaning of dogmas, 
and to free dogma itself from terminology long established in the Church 
and from philosophical concepts held by Catholic teachers, and to return 
in the explanation of Catholic doctrine to the way of speaking used in Holy 
Scripture and by the Fathers of the Church. 

They cherish the hope that when dogma is stripped of the elements 
which they hold to be extrinsic to Divine Revelation, it will compare advan- 
tageously with the opinions of those who are separated from the unity 
of the Church, and that in this way they will gradually arrive at a mutual 
assimilation of Catholic dogma and the tenets of the dissidents. 

Moreover, they assert that when Catholic doctrine has been reduced to 
this condition, a way will be found to satisfy modern needs, that will permit 
of dogma being expressed also by the concepts of modern philosophy, 
whether of immanentism or idealism or existentialism or any other system. 
Some, more audacious, affirm that this can and must be done, because they 
hold that the mysteries of faith are never expressed by truly adequate con- 
cepts but only by approximate and ever changeable notions, in which the 
truth is to some extent expressed, but is necessarily distorted. 

Wherefore, they do not consider it absurd, but altogether necessary that 
theology should substitute new concepts in place of the old ones in keeping 
with the various philosophies which in the course of time it uses as its 
instruments, so that it should give human expression to divine truths in 
s ways which are even somewhat opposed, but still equivalent, as 

ey say. 

[And they go on to say that the history of dogma consists in that and 
nothing else; in giving some account of the various successive forms under 
which revealed truth has appeared, corresponding to the various theories 
and speculations which the centuries have brought with them. 

It will be clear, from all We have been saying, that the efforts made by 
those thinkers not merely lead to what is called “relativism” in doctrinal 
theology, but already involve it. Is not this amply borne out by the contempt 
they show for the teaching commonly handed down, and for the terms 
which enshrine it? 

To be sure, all are agreed that the terms representing certain ideas, 
however much they may have been used in th schools, and even in the 
authoritative teaching of the Church, are nevertheless susceptible of further 
perfecting and polishing; it is notorious that the Church has not always 
been consistent in the use of the same identical phrases. It is evident, 
too, that the Church cannot be tied down to any philosophy which has had 





1 This and the succeeding three paragraphs have been taken from Monsignor 
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a brief moment of popularity. But the framework which has been built up, 
over a course of centuries, by the common consent of Catholic teachers, 
in the effort to reach truth about such and such a doctrine, cannot be 
dismissed as resting on a flimsy foundation of that sort. It rests on princi- 
ples, on ideas, which have been inferred from a just apprehension of all 
created things; and in the making of such inferences the star of truth, 
divinely revealed, has shone out to the human mind through the Church’s 
agency. No wonder if some of these conceptions have been used, and 
hallowed in their use, by the General Councils, after such a fashion that 
they cannot, without impiety, be abandoned. 

So numerous they are, and so important, these theological concepts 
which have been hammered out and polished with the utmost care, in order 
to express, with ever-increasing accuracy, the truths in which we believe. 
It is a process that has often cost centuries of labor, carried out by men 
of no common intellectual attainments, under the watchful eye of Auhority, 
with light and leading, too, from the Holy Spirit. Must they now fall into 
disuse, be cast aside, be robbed of all their meaning? Are we to substitute 
for them guesswork of our own, vague and impermanent fashions of speech, 
borrowed from our up-to-date philosophies, which today live, and will feed 
the oven tomorrow? That were indeed the height of imprudence; the whole 
of dogma would thus become no better than a reed shaken by the wind. 
Treat with disrespect the terms and concepts which have been used by 
scholastic theologians, and the result, inevitably, is to take all the force out 
of what is called “speculative” theology. It rests entirely on theological 
reasoning, and so, for these modern thinkers, has no real validity! ] 


2. AUTHORITY OF THE CHURCH 


Unfortunately these advocates of novelty easily pass from despising 
scholastic theology to the neglect of and even contempt for the teaching 
authority of the Church itself, which gives such authoritative approval to 
scholastic theology.’This teaching authority is represented by them as a 
hindrance to progress and an obstacle in the way of science. By some 
non-Catholics it is considered as an unjust restraint preventing qualified 
theologians from reforming their subject. And although this sacred office 
of teacher in matters of faith and morals must be the proximate and uni- 
versal criterion of truth for all theologians, since to it has been entrusted 
by Christ Our Lord the whole deposit of faith—sacred Scripture and divine 
tradition—to be preserved, guarded and interpreted, still the duty that is 
incumbent on the faithful to flee also those errors which more or less 
approach heresy, and accordingly “to keep also the constitutions and 
decrees by which such evil opinions are proscribed and forbidden by the 
Holy See,” is sometimes as little known as if it did not exist. 

What is expounded in the Encyclical letters of the Roman Pontiffs con- 





Knox’s translation in the London Tablet, Sept. 2, 1950. They were omitted in the 
text provided by NCWC News Service. [Editor] 
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cerning the nature and constitution of the Church is deliberately and 
habitually neglected by some, with the idea of giving force to a certain 
vague notion which they profess to have found in the ancient Fathers, 
especially the Greeks. 

The Popes, they assert, do not wish to pass judgment on what is a matter 
of dispute among theologians, so recourse must be had to the early sources, 
and the ~ecent constitutions and decrees of the teaching Church must be 
explained from the writings of the ancients. 

Although this seems well said, still it is not free from error. It is true 
that the Popes generally leave theologians free in those matters which 
are disputed by respectable theologians; but history teaches that many 
matters that formerly were open to discussion, no longer now admit of 
discussion. 

Nor must it be thought that what is expounded in Encyclical letters 
does not itself demand consent, on ihe pretext that in writing such letters 
the Popes do not exercise the supreme power of their teaching authority. 
For these matters are taught with the ordinary teaching authority, of 
which it is true to say: “He who heareth you, heareth Me”; and generally 
what is expounded and inculcated in Encyclical letters already, for other 
reasons, appertains to Catholic doctrine. But if the Supreme Pontiffs in 
their official documents purposely pass judgment on a matter up to that 
time under dispute, it is obvious that the matter, according to the mind and 
will of the same Pontiffs, cannot be any longer considered a question open 
to discussion among theologians. 

It is also true that theologians must always return to the source of 
Divine Revelation; for it belongs to them to point out how the doctrine of 
the living teaching authority is to be found either explicitly or implicitly in 
the Scriptures and in tradition. 

Besides, each source of divinely revealed doctrine contains so many 
rich treasures of truth that they can really never be exhausted. 

Hence it is that theology, through study of its sacred sources, remains 
ever fresh. On the other hand speculation which neglects a deeper search 
into the deposit of faith proves sterile, as we know from experience. 

For this reason even positive theology cannot be on a par with merely 
historical science. For together with the sources of positive theology God 
has given to his Church a living teaching authority to elucidate and explain 
what is contained in the deposit of faith only obscurely and implicitly. 

This deposit of faith our Divine Redeemer has given for authentic inter- 
pretation not to each of the faithful, not even to theologians, but only to 
the teaching authority of the Church. 

But if the Church does exercise this function of teaching, as she often 
has through the centuries, either in the ordinary or extraordinary way, it 
is clear how false is a procedure which would attempt to explain what 
is clear by means of what is obscure. 

Indeed, the very opposite procedure must be used. Hence Our predeces- 
sor of immortal memory, Pius IX, teaching that the most noble office of 
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theology is to show how a doctrine defined by the Church is contained in 
the sources of Revelation, added these words, and with very good reason: 
“in that sense in which it has been defined by the Church.” 


3. AUTHORITY OF SCRIPTURE 


To return, however, to the new opinions mentioned above, a number 
of things are proposed or suggested by some even against the divine author- 
ship of Sacred Scripture. 

For some go so far as to pervert the sense of the Vatican Council’s 
definition that God is the author of Holy Scripture, and they put forward 
again the opinion, already often condemned, which asserts that immunity 
from error extends only to those parts of the Bible that treat of God or 
of moral and religious matters. They even wrongly speak of the human sense 
of the Scriptures, beneath which the divine sense, which they say is the 
only infallible meaning, lies hidden. In interpreting Scripture, they will 
take no account of the analogy of faith and the tradition of the Church. 
Thus they judge the doctrine of the Fathers and of the teaching Church 
by the norm of Holy Scripture interpreted by the purely human reason 
of exegesis, instead of explaining Holy Scripture according to the mind 
of the Church which Christ Our Lord has appointed guardian and interpreter 
of the whole deposit of divinely revealed truth. 

Further, according to their fictitious opinions, the literal sense of Holy 
Scripture and its explanation, carefully worked out under the Church’s 
vigilance by so many great exegetes, should yield now to a new exegesis 
which they are pleased to call symbolic or spiritual. By means of this new 
exegesis the Old Testament, which today in the Church is a sealed book, 
would finally be thrown open to all the faithful. By this method, they say, 
all difficulties vanish, difficulties which hinder only those who adhere to the 
literal meaning of the Scriptures. 

Everyone sees how foreign all this is to the principles and norms of 
interpretation rightly fixed by Our predecessors of happy memory, Leo XIII 
in his Encyclical Providentissimus, and Benedict XV in the Encyclical 
Spiritus Paraclitus, as also by ourselves in the Encyclical Divino 
Afflante Spiritu. 


Cc. IMPACT OF MODERN ERRORS 


1. In THEOLOGY 


It is not surprising that novelties of this kind have already borne their 
deadly fruit in almost all branches of theology. It is now doubted that human 
reason, without Divine Revelation and the help of Divine Grace, can, by 
arguments drawn from the created universe, prove the existence of a personal 
God: it is denied that the world had a beginning; it is argued that the 
creation of the world is necessary, since it proceeds from the necessary 
liberality of divine love; it is denied that God has eternal and infallible 
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foreknowledge of the free actions of men—all this in contradiction to the 
decrees of the Vatican Council. 

Some also question whether angels are personal beings, and whether 
matter and spirit differ essentially. Others destroy the gratuity of the super- 
natural order, since God, they say, cannot create intellectual beings without 
ordering and calling them to the beatific vision. Nor is this all. 

Disregarding the Council of Trent, some reject the very concept of 
original sin, along with the concept of sin in general, as an offense against 
God, as well as the idea of satisfaction performed for us by Christ. Some 
even say that the doctrine of transubstantiation, based on an antiquated 
philosophic notion of substance, should be so modified that the real presence 
of Christ in the Holy Eucharist be reduced to a kind of symbolism, whereby 
the Consecrated Species would be merely efficacious signs of the spiritual 
presence of Christ and his intimate union with the faithful members of 
His Mystical Body. 

Some say they are not bound by the doctrine, explained in our Encyclical 
letter of a few years ago and based on the sources of Revelation, which 
teaches that the Mystical Body of Christ and the Roman Catholic Church 
are one and the same thing. 

Some reduce to a meaningless formula the necessity of belonging to the 
True Church in order to gain salvation. Others finally belittle the reason- 
able character of the credibility of Christian faith. 

These and like errors, it is clear, have crept in among certain of our 
sons who are deceived by imprudent zeal for souls or by false science. To 
them We are compelled with grief to repeat once again truths already well 
known and to point out with solicitude clear errors and dangers of error. 


2. In PutLosopny 


It is well known how highly the Church regards human reason, for it 
falls to reason to demonstrate with certainty the existence of God, personal 
and one; to prove beyond doubt from divine signs the very foundations of 
the Christian Faith; to express properly the law which the Creator has 
imprinted in the hearts of men; and finally to attain to some notion, indeed 
a very fruitful notion, of mysteries. 

But reason can perform these functions safely and well only when 
properly trained; that is, when imbued with that sound philosophy which 
has long been, as it were, a patrimony handed down by earlier Christian 
ages, and which moreover possesses an authority of even higher order, since 
the teaching authority of the Church, in this light of Divine Revelation 
itself, has weighed its fundamental tenets, which have been elaborated and 
defined little by little by men of great genius. For this philosophy, acknow!- 
edged and accepted by the Church, safeguards the genuine validity of 
human knowledge, the unshakable metaphysical principles of sufficient 
reason, casuality and finality, and finally the mind’s ability to attain certain 
and unchangeable truth. 


Of course this philosophy deals with much that neither directly nor 
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indirectly touches faith or morals, and which consequently the Church 
leaves to the free discussion of experts. But this does not hold for many 
other things, especially those principles and fundamental tenets to which 
We have just referred. However, even in these fundamental questions, we 
may clothe our philosophy in more convenient and richer dress, make it 
more vigorous with more effective terminology, divest it of certain scholastic 
aids found less useful, prudently enrich it with the fruits of the progress of 
the human mind, but never may we overthrow it or contaminate it with 
false principles or regard it as a great but obsolete relic. For truth and 
its philosophic expression cannot change from day to day, least of all 
where there is a question of the self-evident principles of the human mind 
or of those propositions which are supported by the wisdom of the ages 
and by Divine Revelation. 


Whatever new truth the sincere human mind is able to find certainly 
cannot be opposed to truth already acquired, since God, the Highest Truth, 
has created and guides the human intellect, not that it may daily oppose 
new truths to rightly established ones, but rather that having eliminated 
errors which may have crept in, it may build truth upon truth in the same 
order and structure that exist in reality, the source of truth. 

Let no Christian therefore, whether philosopher or theologian, embrace 
eagerly and lightly whatever novelty happens to be thought up from day 
to day, but rather let him weigh it with painstaking care and a balanced 
judgment, lest he lose or corrupt the truth he already has, with grave 
danger and damage to his faith. 

If one considers all this well, he will easily see why the Church demands 
that future priests be instructed in philosophy “according to the method, 
doctrine and principles of the Angelic Doctor,” since, as we well know from 
the experience of centuries, the method of Aquinas is singularly pre-eminent 
both for teaching students and for bringing truth to light. His doctrine is 
in harmony with Divine Revelation, and is most effective both for safe- 
guarding the foundation of the Faith, and for reaping, safely and usefully, 
the fruits of sound progress. 

How deplorable it is, then, that this philosophy, received and honored 
by the Church, is scorned by some who shamelessly call it outmoded in form 
and rationalistic, as they say, in its method of thought. 

They say that this philosophy upholds the erroneous notion that there 
can be a metaphysic that is absolutely true; whereas in fact, they say, 
reality, especially transcendent reality, cannot better be expressed than 
by different propositions which mutually complete each other, although 
they are in a way mutually opposed. 

Our traditional philosophy, then, with its clear exposition and solution 
of questions, its accurate definition of terms, its clear-cut distinctions, can 
be, they concede, useful as a preparation for scholastic theology, a prepara- 
tion quite in accord with medieval mentality; but this philosophy hardly 
offers a method of philosophizing suited to the needs of our modern culture. 
They allege, finally, that our perennial philosophy is only a philosophy of 
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immutable essences, while the contemporary mind must look to the existence 
of things and to life, which is ever in flux. 

While scorning our philosophy, they extol other philosophies of all 
kinds, ancient and modern, Oriental and Occidental, by which they seem 
to imply that any kind of philosophy or theory, with a few additions and 
corrections if need be, can be reconciled with Catholic dogma. No Catholic 
can doubt how false this is, especially where there is question of those 
fictitious theories they call immanentism, or idealism or materialism, whether 
historic or dialectic, or even existentialism, whether atheistic or simply the 
type that denies the validity of reason in the field of metaphysics. 

Finally, they reproach this philosophy taught in our schools for regard- 
ing only the intellect in the process of cognition, while neglecting the func- 
tion of the will and the emotions. This is simply not true. Never has Christian 
philosophy denied the usefulness and efficacy of good dispositions of soul 
for perceiving and embracing moral and religious truths. 

In fact, it has always taught that the lack of these dispositions of good 
will can be the reason why the intellect, influenced by the passions and evil 
inclinations, can be so obscured that it cannot see‘clearly. Indeed, St. Thomas 
holds that the intellect can in some way perceive higher goods of the 
moral order, whether natural or supernatural, inasmuch as it experiences 
a certain “connaturality,” whether this “connaturality” be purely natural, 
or the result of Grace, and it is clear how much even this somewhat obscure 
perception can help the reason in its investigations. 

However, it is one thing to admit the power of the dispositions of the 
will in helping reason to gain a more certain and firm knowledge of moral 
truths; it is quite another thing to say, as these innovators do, indiscrimi- 
nately mingling cognition and act of will, that the appetitive and affective 
faculties have a certain power of understanding, and that man, since he 
cannot by using his reason decide with certainty what is true and is to 
be accepted, turns to his will, by which he freely chooses among opposite 
opinions. 

It is not surprising that these new opinions endanger two philosophical 
sciences which by their very nature are closely connected with the doctrine 
of faith, that is, theodicy and ethics. They hold that the function of these 
two sciences is not to prove with certitude anything about God or any other 
transcendental being, but rather to show that truths which faith teaches 
about a personal God and about his precepts are perfectly consistent 
with the necessities of life and are therefore to be accepted by all in order 
to avoid despair and to attain eternal salvation. All these opinions and 
affirmations are openly contrary to the documents of our predecessors, Leo 
XIII and Pius X, and cannot be reconciled with the decrees of the 
Vatican Council. 

It would indeed be unnecessary to deplore these aberrations from 
truth if all, even in the field of philosophy, directed their attention with 
proper reverence to the teaching authority of the Church which, by divine 
institution, has a mission not only to guard and interpret the deposit of 
divinely revealed truth but also to keep watch over the philosophical sciences 
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themselves in order that Catholic dogmas may suffer no harm because of 
erroneous opinions. 


D. FAITH AND SCIENCE 


It remains fpr us now to speak about those questions which, although 
they pertain to the positive sciences, are nevertheless more or less connected 
with the truths of Christian faith. In fact, not a few insistently demand that 
the Catholic religion take these sciences into account as much as possible. 

This certainly would be praiseworthy in case of clearly proved facts; 
but caution must be used when there is rather a question of hypotheses 
having some sort of scientific foundation in which doctrine contained in 
Sacred Scripture or in tradition is involved. If such conjectural opinions 
are directly or indirectly opposed to the doctrine revealed by God, then 
the demand they then be recognized can in no way be admitted. 


1. BroLtocy AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


For these reasons, the teaching authority of the Church does not forbid 
that in conformity with the present state of human sciences and sacred 
theology research and discussions on the part of men experienced in both 
fields take place with regard to the doctrine of evolution in as far as it 
inquires into the origin of the human body as coming from pre-existent and 
living matter—for Catholic faith obliges us to hold that souls are immedi- 
ately created by God. However, this must be done in such a way that reasons 
for both opinions, that is, those favorable and those unfavorable to evolution, 
be weighed and judged with the necessary seriousness, moderation and 
measure and provided that all are prepared to submit to the judgment of 
the Church to whom Christ has given the mission of interpreting authen- 
tically the Sacred Scripture and of defending dogmas of faith. Some, 
however, highly transgress this liberty of discussion when they act as if 
the origin of the human body from pre-existing and living’ matter were 
already completely certain and proved by facts which have been discovered 
up to now and by reasoning on those facts, and as if there were nothing in 
the source of Divine Revelation which demands the greatest moderation 
and caution in this question. 

When, however, there is a question of another conjectural opinion, 
namely polygenism, children of the Church by no means enjoy such liberty. 
For the faithful cannot embrace that opinion which maintains either that 
after Adam there existed on this earth true men who did not take their 
origin through natural generation from him as from the first parent of all, 
or that Adam represents a certain number of first parents. Now it is in 
no way apparent how such an opinion can be reconciled with that which the 
sources of revealed truth and the documents of teaching authority of the 
Church propose with regard to original sin, which proceeds from sin 
actually committed by an individual Adam and which through generation 
is passed on to all and is in everyone as his own. 
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2. History AND THE BIBLE 


Just as in the biological and anthropological sciences, so also in the 
historical sciences there are those who boldly transgress limits and safe- 
guards established by the Church. In a particular way there must be 
deplored a certain too free interpretation of the historical books of the 
Old Testament. 

Those who favor this system in order to defend their cause wrongly 
refer to a letter which was sent not long ago to the Archbishop of Paris 
by the Pontifical Commission on Biblical Studies. This letter in fact clearly 
points out that the first eleven chapters of Genesis, although properly speak- 
ing not conforming to the historical method used by the best Greek and 
Latin writers or by competent authors of our time, do nevertheless pertain 
to history in the true sense which, however, must be further studied and 
determined by exegetes; the same chapters in simple and metaphorical 
language adapted to the mentality of a people but little cultured both 
state the principal truths which are fundamental for our salvation and 
also give a popular description of the origin of the human race and chosen 
people. If, however, the ancient sacred writers have taken anything from 
popular narrations (and this may be conceded), it must never be forgotten 
that they did so with the help of divine inspiration through which they were 
rendered immune from any error in selecting and evaluating those events. 

Therefore, whatever of popular narrations have been inserted into the 
Sacred Scriptures must in no way be considered on a par with myths or 
i other such things, which are more the product of an extravagant imagina- 
tion than of that striving for truth and simplicity which in the Sacred Books, 

also of the Old Testament, is so apparent that our ancient sacred writers 


i must be admitted to be clearly superior to the ancient profane writers, 

f 

° CONCLUSION 

{ Truly we are aware that a majority of Catholic doctors, the fruit of 

| whose studies is being gathered in universities, in seminaries and in colleges 

d of the religious, are far removed from those errors which today, whether 

n through a desire of novelty or through certain immoderate zeal for the 

n apostolate, are being spread either openly or covertly. But we know also 
that such new opinions can entice the incautious; and therefore we prefer 

n, to withstand the very beginning rather than to administer medicine after 

y. the disease has grown inveterate. 

at For this reason, after mature reflection and consideration before God, 

eir that we may not be wanting in our sacred duty, we charge Bishops and 

ill, Superiors General of religious orders, binding them most seriously in 

in conscience, to take most diligent care that such opinions be not advanced 

the in schools, in conferences or in writings of any kind, and that they be 

the not taught in any manner whatsoever to the clergy or faithful. 

sin Let teachers in ecclesiastical institutions be aware that they cannot 

ion with tranquil conscience exercise the office of teaching entrusted to them 
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unless in the instruction of their students they religiously accept and 
exactly observe the norms which we have ordained. That due reverence 
and submission which in their unceasing labor they must profess towards 
the teaching authority of the Church, let them instill also into the minds 
and hearts of their students. 

Let them strive with every force and effort to further the progress of 
the sciences which they teach; but let them also be careful not to transgress 
the limits which we have established for the protection of the truth of the 
Catholic faith and doctrine. With regard to new questions, which modern 
culture and progress have brought to the foreground, let them engage in 
the most careful research, but with the necessary prudence and caution; 
finally let them not think, indulging in false “eirenics,” shat the dissident 
and erring can happily be brought back to the bosom of the Church if 
the whole truth found in the Church is not sincerely taught to all without 


November 


corruption or diminution. 


Relying on this hope, which will be increased by your pastoral care, 
as a pledge of celestial gifts and a sign of our paternal benevolence, We 
impart with all our heart to each and all of you, venerable brethren, and 
to your clergy and people, the Apostolic Benediction. 

Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, August 12, 1950, the 12th year of Our 


Pontificate. Pius PP. XII. 


Labor Day Statement, 1950 


Issued by the Social Action Department, NCWC 


E AMERICANS have been 
blessed most abundantly by God 
-.in His benign and loving Providence. 
Among our many blessings, we have a 
great labor movement which, in spite of 
shortcomings now and especially in 
days gone by, has consistently turned 
its back on the Marxist philosophy of 
class struggle, revolution and hatred of 
God and religion. In order to empha- 
size the fact that it was departing from 
the bad traditions of the old world and 
to dramatize its own philosophy of co- 
operation and to emphasize its sepa- 
rateness from Marxist movements, 
American labor deliberately decided 
more than sixty years ago to establish 
its national holiday on the first Monday 
after the first Sunday of September in- 
stead of on the Marxist first of May, 


which was then and still is the “labor 
day” of many industrial countries. 

Surely it is appropriate on the occa- 
sion of our own distinctive labor day 
thus to take public notice of the enor- 
mous contribution which our great 
labor movement has made to the wel- 
fare of the country and to make grate- 
ful mention of the fact that the rela- 
tionship which exists in the United 
States between labor and the com- 
munity, labor and management, and 
labor and religion is in general more 
wholesome than in any other com- 
parable nation. 


Has Support oF CHurcH 
Our labor movement has its faults, 
like any other human institution. 
Basically, however, its mind and will 
are very sound, and it is probably the 
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most constructive labor movement in 
the world. Certainly it has justified the 
encouragement and support which the 
Church in the United States has given 
it and which she is happy to extend to 
it again today on the occasion of its 
national holiday. Considering the im- 
portance of how people work and live 
and the conflicts and cataclysms in 
many other countries over this very 
matter, we humbly should thank God 
for our labor movement and its good 
traditions, and ask His divine guidance 
and help that all citizens of this land 
work together for the common good in 
the spirit of Christ, the spirit of justice 
and charity. As Pius XII said in the 
very first Encyclical of his pontificate: 
“The forces, the influences that are to 
renew the face of the earth must spring 
from men’s hearts.” 


Wortp LEADERSHIP 


Our big responsibility now is to build 
upon this basically sound foundation. 
At long last we have reached the stage 
where a substantial number of our 
working people, at least in the basic 
industries, are permanently organized 
into unions of their own choosing, 
unions which in most cases have a will- 
ingness to cooperate both with other 
economic organizations of the country 
and with the Government for the welfare 
of their respective industries and for 
the general economic and social welfare 
of the nation as a whole. If only out of 
gratitude to Almighty God for His many 
special favors to our country, we Amer- 
icans now have the duty to give effec- 
tive leadership to the rest of the world, 
which looks to our example in freedom 
and progress more than ever before, by 
organizing here at home a social order 
in which, for the first time in modern 
history, organized economic self-govern- 
ment, under the supervision and with 
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the help of political government but 
free from its repressive control, can 
become a reality instead of a fanciful 
dream. The elements of such a social 
order, in the form of a multitude of 
national trade associations of business 
and national organizations of labor, of 
farmers and of professional people, are 
now at hand. They have only to piece 
themselves together into a working 
unity organized to promote the cause 
of social and economic justice. 

We do not mean to imply that labor 
is completely organized in the United 
States. Quite the contrary. Through- 
out the South, and in the North—par- 
ticularly in the commercial service 
trades and professions, in- large-scale 
industrial farming, and in so-called 
white collar occupations—there are mil- 
lions of workers unorganized even to- 
day, more than fifteen years after the 
passage of the Wagner Act. This situa- 
tion is unhealthy from many points of 
view. It prevents collective bargaining 
and the adoption of comparatively 
equal benefits for many large groups 
of workers. It presents a continuing 
challenge to the organizing genius of 
the labor movement. It is an added 
reason for hoping that the current 
negotiations between the AFL and the 
CIO will eventually lead, if not to 
organic unity, at least to a successful 
method of cooperation by all our 
unions. 


PROBLEM OF ORGANIZATION 


Meanwhile, however, we should not 
be overly pessimistic about the problem 
of organization. The fact is that both 
labor and management even now are 
fairly well organized, all things consid- 
ered. We have a total of more than 
1,500 national trade associations, repre- 
senting approximately a million busi- 
ness firms, and a total of more than 200 











national unions, representing approxi- 
mately 16,000,000 working men and 
women. 

Our principal problem is not that of 
organization, but rather the problem 
ef how the existing organizations of 
labor and management and comparable 
organizations of farmers and profes- 
sional people can cooperate harmoni- 
ously for the welfare of their respective 
industries and for the general welfare 
by establishing permanent councils for 
separate industries, agriculture and the 
professions. 

It should not be taken amiss if, in 
our sincere and devoted interest toward 
the cause of labor and social justice, 
we emphasize once again that the de- 
mands of labor be based reasonably 
upon the resources of the economy both 
locally and nationally. It should be an 
accepted principle, moreover, among 
all labor groups that violence used 
against either persons or property is 
an infringement of the laws of morality 
and is prejudicial to the best interests 
_ of the labor movement itself. 


Inpustry COUNCILS 
AND SOCIAL JUSTICE 


The philosophy of our major eco- 
nomic organizations is reasonably good. 
Our unions and employer organizations 
have opposed one another in the past 
and do so even now, but more and more 
frequently in their public pronounce- 
ments they are using the language of 
social responsibility and cooperation 
for the common good. In their prac- 
tice, however, all too many of them 
are still concerned almost exclusively 
with their own special interests and 
only very incidentally or indirectly 
with the general good of their indus- 
tries and the good of the whole econ- 
omy and the common welfare. Even 
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when they honestly desire to exercise 
their social responsibilities—and very 
many of them do so desire—they hardly 
know where to begin simply for lack of 
a well-ordered system of councils of 
their industries explicitly designed to 
facilitate the practice of social justice 
by promoting the general welfare. 

It goes without saying that we can- 
not reasonably expect to develop such 
a general system of councils overnight. 
We can be satisfied to make haste 
slowly, yet not too slowly since every 
unnecessary delay now can only in- 
crease the likelihood of disaster in the 
future—either an economic dictatorship 
of wealth and credit or some form of 
political tyranny arising from state 
totalitarian planning or from Commun- 
ist penetration of labor unions and our 
social and economic institutions. Re- 
ligion, patriotism and self-interest urge 
us to bend every possible effort to avert 
such dire possibilities. 

We can make a very good beginning 
here and now, however guietly and un- 
dramatically, by encouraging every pos- 
sible development—and there are many 
such at the present time—in the direc- 
tion of labor-management cooperation 
at the plant or company level, the in- 
dustry level, the State level, the regional 
level, the national level, and in the en- 
actment and administration of neces 
sary just social legislation. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Collective bargaining in individual 
companies is obviously the most logical 
place to start. Not that collective bar- 
gaining, even under the most favorable 
circumstances, is the solution to all our 
major economic problems. It is not to 
be confused with the joint councils of 
the industries working for the general 
welfare. Nevertheless, it is most cer 
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tainly indispensable. Until recently it 
has been confined almost exclusively to 
wages, hours and working conditions. 
At present, it would seem more advis- 
able that collective bargaining be ex- 
tended to include a much wider range 
of problems which are of mutual inter- 
est to management and labor and to all 
the people and thereby be made to 
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field of social legislation, but it does 
mean that the government should con- 
sciously encourage unions and trade 
associations to cooperate with one an- 
other for the solution of as many of 
their own problems as possible. It also 
means that even when legislation is 
necessary to promote the general eco- 
nomic and social welfare or to protect 


- Iserve as a preparation for effective co- 
1 }iperation at the industry, State and 
. Pregional and national level as well as 
e $n State and Federal economic councils 
y |toncerned with the problems of the 
- }tconomy as a whole. 


the legitimate interests of individuals 
or groups, the government should util- 
ize the experience of these organiza- 
tions instead of relying exclusively on 
independent technical experts for the 
content and administration of legisla- 
tive programs. 

P LEGISLATION Needless to add, it is not the func- 
of tion of government as such to establish 
te Economic and social legislation, the Industry-Council system. Neverthe- 
n- |vhile certainly very necessary in many less, while scrupulously respecting the 
ur | 2stances, should not be regarded as a autonomy and the freedom of subordi- 
e- |panacea. We still need a considerable nate groups, the government does have 
ge | mount of legislation, both Federal and the responsibility of helping to develop 
rt |tate, to take care of problems which a just social order and of protecting it 

itherwise cannot be handled properly. at every stage of its growth. 

ng jusofar as possible, labor and manage- The dangerous international situa- 
m-§uent and the other organized eco- tion, which may continue evil and 


os- J¥omic, social and community groups threatening during our whole genera- 
ny hould be consulted in the writing of tion, makes extensive governmental 
ec- Jew laws and in their day-by-day ad- action inevitable. For that reason, it 


ninistration. Wherever it can be done 
jn- |"ithout seriously diminishing technical 
dliciency, they themselves should be 
yrmitted and encouraged to adminis- 
tr legislative programs in fields with 
thich they are directly concerned and 
tout which they have a vast amount of 
wactical knowledge and experience. 

The State is the supreme authority in 
the temporal order, and precisely for 
ical] his reason, as Pius XI reminds us, it 
bar-|ught “to let subordinate groups handle 
able} tatters and concerns of lesser impor- 
our} nce which would otherwise dissipate 
st tol ls efforts greatly.” This does not mean 
s offthat the government should in any way 


erall hirk its great responsibilities in the 
cer’ 


is all the more necessary for efficiency’s 
sake, for the sake of justice, for free- 
dom’s sake and for the sake of the 
brotherhood of people, to establish full 
cooperation of government, inter- 
national, Federal, State and local, with 
private organizations. Otherwise we 
may become ourselves totalitarian in 
opposing totalitarianism. 


CHRISTIAN SPIRIT 


It should not be necessary to add, in 
conclusion, that neither the Industry- 
Council system nor any specific pro- 
posal eventually leading up to it will 
be effective unless there is genuine re- 
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newal of the Christian spirit among all 
groups of people in the United States. 
The best laid plans of even the wisest 
of men, as Pope Pius XI tells us, will 
not bring about the reconstruction of 
the social order unless “men return 
openly and sincerely to the teaching of 
the Gospel, to the precepts of Him Who 


| 
alone has the words of everlasting life, 
words which will never pass away even 
if Heaven and earth pass away.” If this 
solemn warning was necessary in 1931, 
before the outbreak of World War 
how much more necessary is it toda 
when the world is faced with a crisi 
such as it has never known before. — 


Place of the State 


“The State must not command a loyalty that excludes higher loyalties 
or a loyalty that justifies the use of the dictum ‘my country right or wrong.’ 
But on the other hand, Professor Toynbee goes to an opposite extreme when 
he says it should receive only the same conscientious and unenthusiastic 
performance of minor social duties such as is rendered to municipalities 
and county councils. This is to forget the deep-rooted exigency in men for 
the political form and to neglect the modern cultural evolution which has 
associated many things dear to the hearts of men with the content of the 
political form which is the sphere of the State. 

“Toynbee is impressed by the havoc which has come about through the 
State being made an absolute. But there is a middle kind of allegiance 
perfectly in accord with the natural law, a true patriotism, which need be 
neither the allegiance to a county council nor the allegiance to a religion- 
usurping State, but is based on the attachment men feel to the community 
through which the culture of humanity is transmitted to them and in which 
they fulfill their duty to humanity.”—James O’Connell in Tue IrisH 
EccLesIASTICAL Recorp, April, 1950. 
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